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Vocational Guidance for College Students 


Reports of two Conferences at the National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


The movement for helping young men and women find their way 
into the right vocational pursuits is slowly edging itself out of the 
fogs of uncertainty and misunderstanding. Two recent confer- 
ences here reported, took steps toward united and systematic study 
of college student personnel problems, with promise of far-reaching 
results. 

The first of these conferences charted the areas that investigators of 
the future must explore, and drew up a series of suggestions, later 
put together in one comprehensive program by Dr. Thurstone. 
The second conference limited itself to immediate objectives. 
Medicine and Business were selected as the two professions on 
which personnel research might well be focussed now, and specific 
recommendations were made looking toward the establishment of a 
central office for codrdinating student personnel research. 


I. College Vocational Guidance Conference of 
May 9 and 10, 1924 


By L. L. Tourstone, University of Chicago 


Division of Anthropology and 

Psychology of the National 
Research Council, personnel research 
has been one of its major interests. 
In 1919 to 20, Dr. W. V. Bingham, 
the first Chairman of the Division, 
took the necessary steps towards or- 
ganizing research in problems of 
college and industrial personnel, and 
towards securing financial support 
for such projects. In 1921 during the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Clark Wissler, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 


Goi the inauguration of the 


made an appropriation to the National 
Research Council of an amount not 
to exceed $2000 for conferences on 
vocational problems. 

The first conference under this 
grant was held January 26, 1923, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ray- 
mond Dodge, then Chairman of the 
Division. The report of this con- 
ference, which covered in its dis- 
cussions the whole field of vocational 
guidance, has never been printed. 
Among its recommendations was the 
following: 
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Moved, that we recognize the need for 
the organization and codrdination of per- 
sonnel work in schools and colleges. 
Adopted. 


It was decided to entrust the 
interests of the conference and of 
further conferences under the grant 
to a committee of the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council, of which 
the writer is chairman. 

At the initiative of this committee 
a second conference was held on 
May 9 and 10, 1924. The subject 
for discussion at this second con- 
ference was limited to vocational 
guidance and personnel service for 
college students. By this limitation 
of subject matter it was hoped that 
the conference might produce recom- 
mendations for definite research 
projects. 

The attempt was made to bring 
together a representative group of 
active workers in student personnel 
in the colleges, so that the projects 
endorsed by the conference might 
correspond to needs actually felt by 
those most competent to judge. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 9, 10 a.m. 


Opening of the Conference, Professor A. 
E. Jenks, Chairman. 

Plan and Purposes of the Conference, Dr. 
L. L. Thurstone. 

An Outline of Student Personnel Research, 
Dr. W. V. Bingham. 

Appointment of Conference Committees, 
Professor A. E. Jenks. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 9, 2 P.M. 
Current Personnel Work in the Colleges 


Professor L. B. Hopkins, Northwestern 
University. 


Vocational Guidance for College Students 


Miss Miriam C. Gould, Vassar College.! 

Mr. 8. B. Mathewson, Antioch College. 

Mr. A. W. Kornhauser, University of 
Chicago.? 

Professor Agnes Rogers, Smith College.* 

Professor Donald G. Paterson, University 
of Minnesota. 

Dean E. H. Wilkins (read by Mr. Korn- 
hauser), University of Chicago. 


FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 9, 8 P.M. 


The Administrative Problems of Personnel 
Research 


Dr. C.S. Yoakum. 
Dean E. G. Wiley.‘ 
Dean F. F. Bradshaw. 


SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 10, 9:30 a.m. 
Research Problems in Student Personnel 


Professor C. C. Brigham. 
Professor F. H. Allport. 
Professor Ben D. Wood.® 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 10, 2 P.M. 


Reports of Committees. 
Adjournment to meet in committees to 
formulate conference recommendations. 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 10, 6:30 P.M. 


Joint Dinner with Personnel Research 
Federation at Cosmos Club, Dr. W. V. 
Bingham, Chairman. 

A Proposed Bureau for College Student 
Personnel Research, Dr. L. L. Thur- 
stone. ' 

Reports of committee chairmen on person- 
nel research projects. 





1 Published in Vassar College Bulletin, 
Vol. 14, No. 2, October, 1924. 

2Published in University of Chicago 
Magazine, Vol. 16, No. 8, June, 1924. 

’ Published in School and Society, Vol. 20, 
No. 518, November 29, 1924. 

4Dean Wiley has published a résumé of 
Vocational Guidance work at Middlebury 
College, “‘Organizing the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege for Vocational Guidance,’’ Middlebury 
College Bulletin, Vol. 27, No. 6, February, 
1923. 

5 Published in The Educational Record, 
Vol. 5, No. 4, October, 1924. 
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PLAN OF THE CONFERENCE 


The major assignment for the con- 
ference was the subject of personnel 
service for college students and the 
research projects that are needed for 
making such service effective. The 
time schedule was planned with two 
purposes in mind, namely, to ac- 
quaint each member of the conference 
with what personnel officers in other 
colleges are doing in the various 
types of personnel service for students, 
and to give each member of the con- 
ference an opportunity to assist in 
drafting the research projects looking 
toward the improvement of student 
personnel service. 

The first of these purposes was 
accomplished by the formal papers 
which were limited to descriptions 
of personnel service in the various 
colleges represented in the conference. 
In these papers the emphasis was 
given to the service now given to 
students, the manner in which it is 
given, and the relative success of 
different procedures. 

In order to facilitate the drafting 
of research projects a list of sixteen 
topics was prepared. Each of these 
topics was assigned to a committee 
chairman. Following the formal pa- 
pers the conference adjourned to 
meet in small groups with the com- 
mittee chairmen. The members of 
the conference were asked to volun- 
teer their assistance to the com- 
mittees in which they were partic- 
ularly interested. The committees 
were asked to draft the research 
projects within their assigned topics 
which in the judgment of the chair- 
men and their advisers were con- 
sidered most desirable for the im- 
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provement of personnel service for 
college students. 

The committee reports were pre- 
sented on the afternoon and evening 
of the second day of the conference, 
May 10. The conference appointed 
a committee to edit the recom- 
mendations of the sixteen committees 
and to prepare a report of the con- 
ference. The committees and their 
respective chairmen were as follows: 


COMMITTEES OF THE CONFERENCE 


Organization of Student Personnel Service 
in the College, L. B. Hopkins. 

Cost of Student Personnel Service, S. B. 
Mathewson. 

Training and Placement of Personnel Offi- 
cers, C.S. Yoakum. 

An Intercollegiate Personnel Bureau, L. L. 
Thurstone. 

A Codperative Intelligence Test Program 
for College Students, C. C. Brigham. 

Comprehensive College Entrance Examina- 
tions, Ben D. Wood. 

Tests of Aptitudes, D.G. Paterson.  ° 

Rating Scales for Non-Intellectual Traits, 
F. H. Allport. 

Mental Hygiene Research in Student Per- 
sonnel, D. A. Laird. 

Occupational Information and Opportuni- 
ties for College Students, Miss Agnes 
L. Rogers. 

Personality Development, F. H. Allport. 

Sectioning of Classes, J. B. Miner. 

Study of College Failures, 8S. B. Mathewson. 

Non-Test Methods of Admission, A. W. 
Kornhauser. 

Student Interviews, C. S. Yoakum. 

Recommendations and Report, 
Thurstone. 


L. L. 


A BUREAU FOR COLLEGE STUDENT 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


At the Saturday evening meeting 
of the conference, May 10, the pro- 
posal for a Bureau for College Stu- 
dent Personnel Research was pre- 
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sented by the writer and the follow- 
ing resolution adopted. 


It is the desire of this conference that a 
central bureau be established for carrying 
out the projects that have been discussed. 
Such a bureau could be known as The 
Bureau of College Personnel Research. Its 
functions should be limited to personnel 
problems of college students and of appli- 
cants for admission to college. Its work 
should be conducted along the following 
lines: 

1. Student personnel service for the 
colleges. These services should include 
those of a clearing house of information on 
student personnel problems for college 
officers. 

2. Scientific studies of occupational re- 
quirements. These studies should look 
toward an understanding of the specific 
requirements for different professions and 
occupations for which college graduates 
are eligible with the particular object that 
such knowledge will be useful in the voca- 
tional and educational guidance of college 
students. 

3. Scientific studies of mental and physi- 
cal traits of students which will be directly 
useful in vocational and educational coun- 
seling. The studies of occupational re- 
quirements and of student traits should be 
related in such a way that the results may 
be directly useful in matching the traits of 
students to the occupations for which the 
students are preparing themselves. 

4. Studies of the different organizations 
by which vocational and educational coun- 
seling can be conducted to the best advan- 
tage of students and with economy to the 
college administration. 


Types of Projects 


A Bureau of College Personnel Research 
should carry out projects of the five follow- 
ing types as regards the relations of the 
bureau to the colleges. 

1. Compilation of information. 

2. Scientific studies of student personnel 
problems by the staff of the bureau. 

3. The coérdination of personnel research 
in the individual colleges. 
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4. Publication of a series of monographs 
on service and research in student personnel. 
Some of these publications should bring out 
original investigations while some of them 
should summarize existing scientific in- 
formation in a practically useful way. 

5. The preparation and publication of 
different types of examinations including 
intelligence tests, objective tests, com- 
prehensive entrance examinations, tests for 
classifying and sectioning of students. 
These examinations should constitute a 
personnel service for the colleges that use 
them and a codperative research program 
for the colleges that desire to experiment 
with such test methods. 

The Bureau should be organized with 
institutional membership to which colleges 
and universities would be eligible. Each 
member college should be requested to ap- 
point an accredited representative in the 
bureau. The bureau should have stated 
meetings to which the member colleges 
would send their representatives. At these 
meetings the personnel services and re- 
search of the bureau would be evaluated in 
terms of the needs of the colleges and plans 
for the bureau work adopted. 

A college or university should be eligible 
to membership in the bureau without cost, 
on condition that it appoint at least one 
full time personnel officer for its student 
personnel service and that such officer be 
recognized by the bureau as an expert in his 
field. 

College membership in the bureau should 
carry with it the obligation to participate 
in at least some of the personnel studies by 
supplying student personnel data. The 
bureau should evaluate these data from the 
different colleges and return to them a series 
of reports, bulletins, and monographs of 
practical value in student personnel work. 

It is the sense of this conference that it 
would be undesirable to locate this bureau 
in any of the colleges or universities. The 
bureau should be so located that it will not 
be subject to undue control or influence 
from any one college or university. 

It would be desirable to locate the bureau 
as a function of the National Research 
Council, or as one of the coérdinating func- 
tions of the American Council on Education, 
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or with some other agency not directly 
identified with any one college or uni- 
versity.® 

It would be desirable to locate this 
bureau as a part of an already existing 
educational or research organization; it 
would be undesirable to establish the bureau 
as an entirely independent organization. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that this confer- 
ence request that the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of the National 
Research Council appoint a committee of 
five which shall plan a College Personnel 
Bureau as here described and enlist the en- 
dorsement of a representative group of 
colleges to secure funds, if possible, for its 
establishment. 


The resolution was adopted by 
the conference. The Division of An- 
thropology and Psychology of the 


¢ Among the societies, committees, and 
other agencies that are already interested 
in varicus aspects of this project may be 
mentioned the following: the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, the 
Committee on Standards of the American 
Council on Education, the National Board 
of Personnel Classification, The Division 
of Educational Relations of the National 
Research Council, the Division of An- 
thropology and Psychology of the National 
Research Council, the Committee on Col- 
lege Entrance Tests of the National Re- 
search Council, the Personfel Research 
Federation, the National Association for 
Vocational Guidance. 
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National Research Council, through 
its chairman, Dr. A.:E. Jenks, has 
announced the appointment of a 
committee to open negotiations with 
the other agencies that are interested 
in the establishment of a student 
personnel bureau, to obtain the active 
participation of representative col- 
leges and universities in the project, 
and to obtain the necessary funds 
for its establishment. The commit- 
tee appointed by the National Re- 
search Council is as follows: 

Commmittee on College Student 
Personnel: Dean H. E. Hawkes, 
Columbia University, Chairman; A. 
E. Jenks, Vernon Kellogg, C. R. 
Mann, L. L. Thurstone. 

The recommendations of the six- 
teen conference committees were pre- 
sented at the joint meeting with the 
Personnel Research Federation fol- 
lowing dinner at the Cosmos Club 
on May 10. The recommendations 
were read and a committee was ap- 
pointed to edit the sixteen reports 
and to summarize the recommenda- 
tions of the conference. The follow- 
ing were designated to constitute 
this committee on the conference 
report: Dean Hawkes, Miss Hirth, 
Dr. Bingham, Dr. Mann, and Dr. 
Thurstone, chairman. 


A Program of Research in Student Personnel 


Projects suggested by the Conference, as summarized by the Committee on 
Recommendations and Report 


L. L. THurstone, Chairman 


The outstanding research projects 
which would be of value in personnel 
service for college students are here 
brought together. Some of these pro- 


jects were proposed by the com- 
mittees of the Vocational Guidance 
Conference. It would be impossible 
to carry out all of these projects in 
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any central bureau and it will there- 
fore be necessary to make a selec- 
tion of two or three projects to which 
such a bureau might devote its ener- 
gies during the first year or two. 
One of the main functions of a central 
bureau should be to encourage the 
personnel officers and psychologists 
in the several colleges to initiate 
some of these research projects and 
to provide opportunity for frequent 
interchange of experience regarding 
technique, methods, and _ results. 
The bureau should serve in an ad- 
visory capacity about these projects 
and it should coérdinate the local 
projects so that they may ultimately 
prove useful in student personnel 
service. 

Aside from the possible establish- 
ment of a central student personnel 
bureau the list of projects here sub- 
mitted should prove useful for those 
personnel officers, psychologists, and 
graduate students who are contem- 
plating research in this field. The 
list contains ideas that may be ac- 
ceptable as suggestions and which 
may lead to fruitful investigations 
in student personnel service even if 
the establishment of the central 
bureau should be delayed. 

The classification of the projects 
is only a rough one. They have 
been arranged in four main groups 
as follows: (A) projects relating to 
administration of personnel service 
in the colleges, (B) projects relating 
to examination methods, (C) projects 
relating to vocational counseling, and 
(D) projects relating to personality 
traits. In addition there has been 
suggested one major project involv- 
ing the intensive study of one thou- 
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sand college students in which it is 
proposed to gather very complete 
personnel data for each student. 
These data should constitute valuable 
material for analysis in three dif- 
ferent respects, namely, occupational 
group differences, personality group 
differences, and scholarship group 
differences. There can be no claim 
that this list of projects is at all ex- 
haustive but it should certainly con- 
tain enough suggestions to keep many 
investigators busy for several years 
on problems related very closely to 
the effectiveness of student person- 
nel service. 


OUTLINE OF PROJECTS IN STUDENT 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


A. Projects relating to the administration 
of personnel services in the colleges 


1. Comparative study of personnel service 
in the colleges. 

2. The form and content of college en- 
trance certificates. 

3. Effectiveness of different methods of 
sectioning college classes. 

4. Effectiveness of different methods of 
giving students vocational informa- 
tion. 


B. Projects relating to examination methods 


5. A coéperative study of intelligence tests 
for college freshmen. 

6. Objective content examinations for 
college entrance. 

7. The value and limitations of objective 
content examinations in college 
courses. 

8. Handbooks of examination material 
in the high school subjects. 

9. Examinations for determining equiva- 
lence of high school graduation. 


C. Projects relating to vocational counseling 

10. Description of occupational require- 
ments. 

11. Establishment of criteria for profes- 
sional success. 














12. Vocational guidance bibliography for 
college students. 

13. An outline for collecting vocational 
guidance information. 

14. Monographs describing the installation 
and operation of vocational guidance 


services. 

15. A permanent file of vocational guidance 
reports. 

16. Development of student interview 
technique. 


17. Biographies of eminent men as a source 
of vocational guidance methods. 

18. Recommendation of training for per- 
sonnel as a career. 


D. Projects relating to personality traits 


19. The scientific organization of mental 
hygiene service. 

20. Educational experiments in the im- 
provement of personalities. 

21. Experimental study of relation between 
physiological facts and personality 
traits. 

22. Determination of the environmental 
factors that motivate college students 

23. Development and practical use of rat- 
ing scales. 


E. Anintensive study of one thousand college 
freshmen with reference to 


24. Occupational group differences. 
25. Personality group differences. 
26. Scholarship group differences. 


A. ADMINISTRATION OF PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


1. Comparative study of personnel 
service in the colleges 


A comparative study should be 
made of the student personnel ser- 
vice in the different colleges that are 
actively engaged in some form of 
such service. The study should be 


descriptive of the different types of 
organization that have been adopted 
by the colleges for personnel service. 
The duties of the personnel officer 
should be described. His relations to 
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the other college officers should be as- 
certained, as well as the nature of his 
relations and his duties in connection 
with student placement. Considera- 
tion should be given to the question 
whether a personnel officer is more 
effective with or without authority 
in personnel matters. If he works 
with authority he is a college official 
with necessarily restricted duties 
while if he is an adviser on personnel 
problems he has a wider field of work 
but fewer defined duties. The com- 
parative study should also ascertain 
the cost. of different kinds of per- 
sonnel service in the several colleges. 
Among these items there should be 
known the relative cost of intelligence 
testing per student, the cost of inter- 
views, the cost of psychiatric inter- 
views, and the cost of keeping dif- 
ferent kinds of personnel records 
about students. The report should 
contain comparative data about. the 
budgets for personnel services in the 
colleges. 

A separate study should be made 
to compare the personnel record 
forms that have been developed by 
the individual personnel officers in 
different colleges. This study should 
be descriptive of the record forms, 
their arrangement, methods of filing, 
and methods of use. 


2. The form and content of college 
entrance certificates 


There have been several studies 
of college entrance certificates the 
primary purpose of which has been 
to collect comparative information 
about the different forms of blanks 
and the different types of informa- 
tion that are called for by the dif- 
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ferent colleges in certifying high school 
graduates for college entrance. 

The Carnegie Foundation made 
such a comparative study of the 
college entrance certificates that were 
used by 110 universities and colleges 
in the autumn of 1915. That study 
was made for the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars. The 
Foundation also made a similar study 
of the college entrance certificates 
that were used by 143 universities 
and colleges in the autumn of 1922. 
That study was made at the request 
of the Committee on Standards of 
the American Council on Education. 
Such studies have revealed the nature 
of the variations in the blanks that 
are used by different colleges and 
particularly the defects in failing to 
call for useful information or in calling 
for it on forms that are uneconomical 
or inconvenient for handling and 
filing. 

These studies have also shown 
that there is a tendency to increase 
the use of certificates by colleges 
that heretofore have depended al- 
most entirely on examinations. To 
determine the best form and con- 
tent of these certificates is therefore 
@ very important student personnel 
problem in that the admission of 
the student depends on the certifi- 
cate. One of the important proj- 
ects that a central student per- 
sonnel bureau could undertake is 
the preparation of a college entrance 
certificate which should embody the 
best features of the blanks now in 
use both as to form and content. 
The blank should include provision 
for the personality ratings which 
are being used by an _ increasing 
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number of colleges and which were 
not used at all ten years ago. 

But the most important part of 
such a project would be the experi- 
mental study of the predictive value 
of the blank. Several colleges should 
be encouraged to use the recom- 
mended form of entrance certificate. 
The facts recorded on the certificates 
should be compared statistically with 
the subsequent college records of the 
students who are admitted by these 
blanks. In this way the relative 
value of different types of informa- 
tion could be ascertained in terms of 
that for which the blank is used, 
namely, to measure the student’s 
qualifications for college work. Later 
reports would show the relative pre- 
dictive value of different types of 
information on the certificates, and 
recommendations could then be made 
for improvements in the certificate 
by which the selection of the qualified 
students could be made still more 
effective and the number of student 
failures correspondingly reduced. 


3. Effectiveness of different methods of 
sectioning college classes 


Educators differ on the advisa- 
bility of sectioning college classes 
according to ability. Without en- 
tering upon the controversial ques- 
tion of the advisability of sectioning 
classes it would be worth while for 
the colleges that do section their 
classes on this basis to compare the 
relative effectiveness of the different 
methods by which the sectioning is 
accomplished. The sectioning may 
be done on the basis of past scholas- 
tic achievement, by means of general 














intelligence tests, by means of tests 
in the fundamentals of the subject 
of the class, aid by other methods. 
These different methods of sectioning 
have their advantages and disad- 
vantages and they may not be all 
equally effective. A detailed study 
should be made of the relative ef- 
fectiveness of the different methods 
of sectioning classes in different sub- 
jects. Controlled experiments should 
be carried out to determine the total 
educational returns of sectioning ac- 
cording to abilities and sectioning 
according to chance so that educa- 
tional policies with regard to this 
question may be based on scientifi- 
cally established facts. 


4. Effectiveness of different methods of 
giving students vocational 
information 

A study should be made of the 
relative effectiveness of different 
methods of giving students informa- 
tion about the professions. This 
study should include the five follow- 
ing methods: 


1. Vocational conference with faculty 
adviser 

. Lectures by specialists 

. Orientation or general survey course of 
occupations 

4. Personal conference with a trained 

counsellor 
5. Actual occupational experience. 


2 
3 


These different methods have ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Actual 
occupational experience gives more 
first-hand information but it requires 
considerable time and the occupa- 
tional information that can be im- 
parted by this method is therefore 
limited. The general survey course 
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covers more ground but it may there- 
fore be so superficial that it fails to 
accomplish its purpose. Perhaps a 
combination of the ‘several methods 
is the most effective way of giving 
college students some acquaintance 
with the different occupations from 
which they will choose their careers. 
The study should result in recom- 
mendations regarding the best ar- 
rangement of this service for college 
students. 


B. EXAMINATION METHODS 


5, A coéperative study of intelligence 
tests for college freshmen 


The National Research Council 
Committee on College Entrance Tests 
has made the proposal that a number 
of colleges make a codperative study 
of intelligence tests for freshmen. 
The proposal was endorsed by the 
conference. In brief, the proposal 
is that the psychologists in the dif- 
ferent colleges submit the tests which 
they should like to have tried out or 
which they recommend on the basis 
of preliminary experiments. The 
several tests so collected should be 
assembled into group test form and 
tried by the several colleges as a 
part of their registration procedure 
or immediately after the registra- 
tion of freshmen. In addition to 
the tests which are known to have 
diagnostic value there should be in- 
cluded in the test program several 
experimental tests. Each of the 
tests should be so arranged that it 
may be evaluated separately. There 
should be an annual compilation of 
the results in which the best tests are 
selected for use the following year 
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and in which the least desirable tests 
are excluded in order to leave room 
for new experimental tests. If the 
ten best tests are selected annually 
by such a procedure the predictive 
value of the test program will be 
raised from year to year and much 
valuable information will be ac- 
cumulated regarding the diagnostic 
value of different types of intelligence 
tests. 

The colleges that have already 
requested such a codperative study 
are Dartmouth, Northwestern, 
Chicago, Minnesota, and Princeton. 
Undoubtedly other colleges will be 
interested to join in such a study. 
Dr. C. R. Mann of the American 
Council on Education has kindly 
consented to take charge of the 
printing and distribution of the test 
material at cost. The Research 
Council Committee on College En- 
trance Tests, by its chairman, will 
compile the material and prepare 
the manuscripts. Provision must be 
made for the annual statistical com- 
pilation of the results.” 


6. Objective content examinations for 
college entrance 


A comprehensive § experiment 
should be carried out in order to 
determine the relative predictive 
value of objective college entrance 
examinations and the customary 
forms of entrance examinations. 


7Since this report was written, such a 
project has been launched. Over 40,000 of 
the codperative test forms have been dis- 
tributed at cost by the American Council 
on Education to 97 colleges and universities. 
The evaluation of the records, made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Commonwealth 
Fund, has been begun. 
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This experiment can be carried out 
by giving to the freshmen classes 
in several colleges a set of College 
Entrance Board examinations and 
also a set of objective tests in the 
same subjects shortly after admis- 
sion to college. The records for 
all these tests should be compared 
later with the scholarship records 
and with the records of withdrawal 
in order to determine the relative pre- 
dictive value of the two types of test 
for the specific purpose of college ad- 
mission. The two types of test 
should be as nearly as possible com- 
parable in subject matter, and ac- 
curate records should be kept of the 
costs, time of preparation, time of 
scoring the papers, and similar ques- 
tions of interest to college adminis- 
trators. The possibility of coaching 
on objective tests should also be 
given serious consideration. This 
study should include a comprehen- 
sive objective content examination 
for college freshmen in grammar, 
arithmetical reasoning, spelling, and 
prose reading. It is possible that 
a comprehensive test of these ele- 
mentary school fundamentals will 
compare favorably with the other 
examinations in predictive value for 
success in college. 


7. The value and limitations of objec- 
tive content examinations in 
college courses 


It has been pretty well established 
that objective examinations have a 
higher reliability in the technical 
meaning of that term than the so- 
called essay examinations that are in 
current use. It is no doubt true 
examinations 


that the objective 
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cover a wider field of subject matter 
than the essay examination for the 
same expenditure of examination 
time. These are real advantages that 
should be utilized. But there are 
two types of difficulty with the ob- 
jective form of examination that need 
further consideration before these 
forms can be generally used. These 
difficulties are: 

a. The limitations of objective ex- 
aminations in that they are for- 
mal and do not allow the student 
much opportunity for showing initia- 
tive and creative imagination in his 
subject. They do not give him op- 
portunity for showing capacity to 
organize his material nor do they 
give him a chance to show originality 
within the subject-matter of the 
examination. These _ limitations 
are not fatal for the objective ex- 
aminations but they constitute limi- 
tations that must be kept in mind 
when using them. No one with 
any feeling for academic values would 
seriously recommend that a Bache- 
lor’s degree be awarded on the basis 
of passing a specified number of 
plus-minus examinations in a variety 
of subjects.. Such a_ performance 
would not test the student’s creative 
powers, originality, ability to organize 
heterogeneous material, and his 
ability to present the results of his 
work in acceptable and _ suitable 
English. On the other hand, the 
objective examinations test most ef- 
fectively the student’s knowledge of 
the subject and his ability to solve 
problems, the methods of solution 
for which have been taught. These 
new examination forms are especially 
useful in separating those students 
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who have mastered a subject from 
those who “get by” with loose think- 
ing and an easy flow of language. 
It is sometimes difficult for an ex- 
aminer to determine from an or- 
dinary examination paper whether 
the student has produced the bona 
fide evidence of his mastery of the 
subject or merely a clever flow of 
words that dodge the test question. 
These two types of students are 
easily separated by the objective 
examination which rules out of court 
all forms of bluffing. The bluffer 
is conspicuously helpless in the ob- 
jective examination. 

It is advisable to carry out experi- 
ments to determine as exactly as 
possible the situations in which the 
objective examinations are most ef- 
fective and the situations in which 
they should be combined with the 
more informal essay type of ex- 
amination and original papers _by 
the student. Such experiments 
should involve objective examinations 
that are given to groups of under- 
graduates with poor scholarship, 
undergraduates with high scholar- 
ship, undergraduates who show prom- 
ise in the subject, undergraduates 
who show no talent for the subject, 
graduate students who show marked 
talent and promise, graduate stu- 
dents who are conspicuous students 
but who show no marked creative 
talent in their subject, men who have 
attained eminence in the subject, 
and men who, although making their 
careers in the subject, have failed to 
attain distinction in it. On the basis 
of such a comprehensive study, the 
possibilities and limitations of ob- 
jective tests will be definitely known 
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so that recommendations can be 
made concerning their use in the 
colleges. 

b. The difficulty in writing test 
questions for objective examinations. 
It requires a certain kind of skill 
to write objective examinations that 
are free from ambiguities and it 
invariably takes more time and ef- 
fort to write objective test questions 
than to write the customary essay 
type of question. It would be of 
assistance to college teachers to have 
at hand one or more monographs 
describing the different types of ob- 
jective examination questions with 
examples. The cautions to be ob- 
served in writing the different types 
of objective test questions should be 
clearly described. The different 
forms of ambiguity in objective ques- 
tions should be illustrated so that 
college teachers who may wish to ex- 
periment with objective examinations 
may be fully informed about the best 
ways of preparing them. 


8. Handbooks of examination material 
in the high school subjects 


College entrance examinations are 
of course constructed on the content 
of the high school course. It is no 
doubt legitimate to use the objective 
procedure for some of the subjects 
and for parts of others. The con- 
struction of college entrance tests 
and other classifying tests for fresh- 
men would be greatly facilitated if 
there were available a series of hand- 
books of examination material in the 
high school subjects. The material 
could be arranged in the objective 
form. Each handbook should prefer- 
ably contain several thousand questions 
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covering each of the major high school 
courses as thoroughly as possible. The 
material should be classified in the hand- 
book under the topical headings of the 
subject. High school teachers would 
no doubt find such handbooks very 
useful because some of their daily 
and weekly quizzes could be con- 
structed from the handbook material. 
The students would become familiar 
with the objective test method, high 
school instructors would save them- 
selves much labor now spent in 
reading examination papers that could 
just as well be arranged in the objec- 
tive form, and the ratings of the high 
school students would be much more 
reliable and significant if at least 
certain parts of their tests were made 
objective. It should not be necessary 
at all to go so far in the use of ob- 
jective test methods that the infor- 
mal and _ subjective estimates of 
school progress would be eliminated 
entirely. That would be pushing 
the method to extremes for which 
it is not suited. 

In preparing these handbooks it 
would be desirable for several ex- 
perienced teachers in a subject to 
coéperate by compiling examination 
questions covering the whole range 
of their subject. This should be 
done as systematically as possible 
by representing in question form 
most of the content of a series of 
standard text books in the subject. 
The questions should then be writ- 
ten in objective form. They should 
be tried out on a sufficiently large 
number of high school students to 
make sure that obvious ambiguities 
are removed. It would not be neces- 
sary to standardize each test ques- 
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tion in the ordinary sense, because 
a handbook of objective examination 
material would in no sense consti- 
tute a scale. 

It would be desirable to encourage 
the preparation and publication of 
a series of examination handbooks. 
The existence of such a series would 
no doubt improve the reliability of 
high school grades as well as college 
entrance examinations. It would 
be wise to publish the series, however, 
under such auspices that the objec- 
tive material would be recommended 
for its proper place. Care should 
be taken to avoid overemphasis on 
objective tests in the high schools 
and colleges to the exclusion of essay- 
type examinations. 


9. Examinations for determining 
equivalence of high school 
graduation 


It happens occasionally that a 
college wants to admit a mature 
applicant who has by his own reading 
and experience acquired the infor- 
mation and maturity which qualify 
him for college work although he 
does not possess a formal high school 


education. . Worthy applicants some- 
times present themselves under these 
conditions and it then becomes a 
problem to determine whether or 
not the applicant does have the 
amount of education which is con- 
sidered basic for the college course. 
The regular entrance examinations 
are so specific that unless the appli- 
cant has rather recently been in- 
structed in the specified subjects he 
is seriously handicapped, even though 
he might be legitmately qualified 
for the college curriculum. 
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The civil service commissions are 
facing a similar situation in examin- 
ing applicants for those government 
positions that specify high school 
graduation or its equivalent. The 
difficulty arises when the civil ser- 
vice examiner is called upon to 
specify whether or not the appli- 
cant has the equivalent of a high 
school education. Regular high 
school examinations are not suitable 
for such applicants. 

In order to solve this problem a 
few psychologists have suggested the 
use of an intelligence test on the 
assumption that the person who is 
as bright as the average high school 
graduate can be considered to be the 
equivalent of a high school graduate, 
but this is a serious fallacy. A person 
may be as bright as the average high 
school graduate and he may still 
be totally ignorant of the rudiments, 
the mastery of which should con- 
stitute the essential characteristics 
of the high school graduate in an 
educational sense. It is therefore 
clear that the intelligence test alone 
cannot be used adequately to deter- 
mine the equivalence of high school 
graduation although it is a much 
better criterion than the informal 
rating of an individual examiner 
on the applicant’s general experience. 

It should be possible to construct 
an examination, largely linguistic in 
character, by which the equivalence 
of a high school graduation may be 
roughly determined. Such an ex- 
amination would probably measure 
attainment in grammar, spelling, arith- 
metic, arithmetical reasoning, read- 
ing English prose, and possibly a 
selection from among such educational 
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studiés as history, current history, 
general science, and mathematics. 
Examination material should be com- 
piled for the construction of an in- 
definite number of such examinations 
which are intended to measure the 
equivalence of high school education. 
Such material would be useful for 
special cases of college admission, 
for civil service examinations, and 
very frequently for employment. It 
would be legitimate to incorporate 
an intelligence test as a part of such 
an examination but under no cir- 
cumstances should the entire ex- 
amination be a measure of mental 
alertness alone. The mental alert- 
ness factor can be given a consider- 
able weight because in most situations 
where the equivalence of high school 
graduation would be determined in 
this manner the intelligence of the 
applicant would be the main factor 
which offsets to some extent the lack 
of recent formal education. The 
use of a mental alertness test in this 
connection is justified as long as it 
is not the cause of a confusion be- 
tween brightness and formal educa- 
tion. 


C. VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


10. Description of occupational 
requirements 


In order to write the curriculum for 
any occupational course of training 
and in order to advise students about 
the choice of that vocation one 
should have rather complete infor- 
mation about the work that is 
involved in the occupation. This 
description should preferably be de- 
tailed even to the point of accurate 
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description of the particular jobs in 
which the occupation implies profi- 
ciency. 

Descriptions of the duties of oc- 
cupations have been found possible 
for a number of trades in which the 
duties have been listed in detail and 
the particular operations described. 
On the basis of such information 
training courses have been written 
for these trades and on the same 
basis it has been found possible to 
construct tests of aptitude for the 
trades. When we come to deal with 
vocational guidance for the profes- 
sions the same ideals can be observed 
but it may not be possible to state 
so completely just what the duties 
and jobs are in which the profession 
implies proficiency because of the 
great variety of talent that can find 
room in any profession. Thus, for 
the profession of engineering, it would 
probably be impossible to list in detail 
all the particular duties and jobs that 
an engineer is supposed to be able to 
perform. The graduates of engineer- 
ing colleges enter so many different 
lines of work that vocational guidance 
in the freshman year cannot be based 
on a close statement of the duties of 
engineers. Such descriptions would 
cover the whole gamut of human 
talents. 

However, it may be possible to 
prepare a list of duties and proficien- 
cies which are basic for engineering 
as a profession and without which no 
one can be considered to be an en- 
gineer. If such a list can be pre- 
pared so that it will meet with the 
approval of representative groups of 
engineers it can be used to advan- 
tage in constructing a vocational 
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guidance program. The list would 
probably include problems that in- 
volve a knowledge of physics, mathe- 
matics, and the materials of con- 
struction. If we attempt to specify 
more closely just what an engineer 
is supposed to be able to do, we come 
into the specialties in engineering so 
that the list of duties would no longer 
be characteristic of engineering as 
a profession. Such _ specifications 
would be useful for the engineering 
student in his third or fourth year 
who must choose one of the branches 
of engineering, but that vocational 
guidance problem is secondary to 
the vocational guidance problem for 
freshmen of deciding between en- 
gineering as against medicine or law. 

It may be found that the charac- 
teristics by which the freshman en- 
gineer differs from the freshman in 
the other professional schools is in 
his ability in mathematics, his love 
for the exact sciences, his ingenuity 


in solving problems, and his pref- 


problems relating to 
material things. If the engineering 
student differs in these regards 
noticeably from the students in the 
other professional schools it should 
be possible to construct a vocational 
guidance program on the basis of 
such knowledge even if it should 
prove to be impracticable to define 
‘ closely the specifications that apply 
to all engineers. 

The research project of describing 
professional requirements should 
start out with the assumption that 
it is possible to find a list of basic 
duties the performance of which dif- 
ferentiates engineering from other 
professions. Even if the list of duties 
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that is found to be common for the 
different branches of engineering 
should be a short one, it would 
nevertheless be of considerable use ia 
constructing a vocational guidance 
program. 


11. Establishment of criteria for pro- 
fessional success 


Since all personnel service has for 
its object the success of students 
in their college work and in their 
chosen careers it is of course funda- 
mentally important to ascertain just 
what we mean by success in college 
and by professional success. It is 
necessary to establish some objective 
criteria of college success and of pro- 
fessional success in order that the 
criteria for the measurements may 
be as reliable as the measurements 
themselves. This is a problem that 
is worthy of serious thought because 
if the criteria of professional success 
are uncertain we shall have no 
standard by which to determine the 
effectiveness of the mental and edu- 
cational measurements of students. 
Criteria that suggest themselves 
readily are the following: member- 
ship or fellowship in the professional 
societies, salary and net income, 
offices in the professional societies, 
well recognized professional distinc- 
tions such as medals, government 
appointments, commissions, and 
awards of various kinds, financial 
responsibility of professional assign- 
ments, membership in honorary pro- 
fessional or scientific societies and 
clubs, where membership is an in- 
dex of distinction, listing in volumes 
of distinguished men such as Who’s 
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Who and other volumes limited to 
particular professions. All of these 
criteria should of course be considered 
with reference to age. 

In any intensive study of a partic- 
ular profession for vocational guid- 
ance purposes it will be necessary 
ultimately to establish some reliable 
index of professional achievement. 
It will be a valuable contribution to 
these personnel studies tomake several 
intensive studies of the criteria of 
success in particular professions. Per- 
haps the deans and faculties of some 
of the professional schools may be 
induced to prepare outlines of criteria 
with appropriate weights for their 
professions. 


12. Vocational guidance bibliography 
for college students 


The literature on vocational guid- 
ance is very extensive but it is not 
all suitable for college students. 
There should be prepared a bibliog- 
raphy of the books, pamphlets, 
reports, and articles that are of special 
interest to college students. The 
references should be classified by 
occupations so that a student who is 
interested in any particular occupa- 
tion may have ready access to voca- 
tional guidance literature on that 
vocation. This bibliography would 
no doubt also be useful for college 
librarians. 


18. An outline for collecting vocational 
guidance information 


There should be prepared a com- 
prehensive outline of questions and 
types of information which may 
serve as a guide in the collection of 
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vocational guidance data about any 
occupation. This outline should be 
comprehensive and it should include 
facts of interest to the student such 
as initial compensation, number of 
people employed in it, the varieties 
of work in it, opportunities for com- 
mercial enterprise, the proportion of 
men in the occupation who work on a 
salary basis, the social environment 
of the occupation, the non-financial 
rewards, and the relative amount 
of competition in the occupation. 
The outline should be so complete 
that it may serve as a guide in the 
collection of vocational guidance in- 
formation about any occupation. 
The preparation of the outline should 
be a first step in the task of preparing 
a series of volumes in which accurate 
information about the different pro- 
fessions is presented in a readable 
and comparable way. 


14. Monographs describing the instal- 
lation and operation of vocational 
guidance services 


It seems to be characteristic of 
much of the vocational guidance 
research that it issues into scientific 
studies showing the diagnostic value 
of test methods for certain occupa- 
tions without carrying the research 
far enough to show in detail how 
vocational guidance service based on 
the results of the studies may be 
installed and administered. It is 
time that some effort be made to 
bridge the gap between the research 
workers in the field of vocational 
guidance and the public that needs 
the service. It would constitute an 
important student personnel project 
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to translate the scientific studies in 
vocational guidance into such a form 
that the results might be made prac- 
tically available. This task consists 
mainly in rewriting the scientific re- 
sults in such practical detail that 
guidance service can be installed by 
clinics, vocational bureaus, and schools. 

One or two examples will make 
clear the exact nature of this task. 
A series of psychological tests for 
measuring the different traits that 
constitute musical talent is available. 
The tests have been evaluated by 
giving them to large numbers of peo- 
ple of known musical ability. If any 
school or conservatory should decide 
to make these test methods available 
for the general public there would 
be no publication to which they 
could be referred for exact details 
describing the installation. Psychol- 
ogists who might want to give such 
vocational guidance service to stu- 
dents or to the general public would 
of necessity be compelled to read most 
of the experimental literature in this 
field in order to construct their own 
complete program, or it would be 
necessary for them to consult the 
original investigators in this field. A 
monograph should be prepared de- 
scribing in considerable detail the 
particular tests that constitute a com- 
plete vocational guidance program 
for musical ability. Information 
should be given about the appa- 
ratus necessary, its cost and man- 
ufacture, desirable arrangements of 
space and staff, order of the tests, 
manner of conducting them, and 
methods of interpreting the scores. 
The qualifications required of 
examiners should also be specified. 
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Norms of performance should be 
arranged in convenient form with 
special reference to the administra- 
tion of vocational guidance service. 
Such a monograph would make it 
possible for psychologists and educa- 
tors to become familiar with the 
conditions under which a particular 
vocational guidance service may be 
conducted so that they may judge 
of its feasibility in any particular 
locality. 

Another example of the same type 
is the series of tests that have been 
given to thousands of engineering 
students and which have been care- 
fully checked against various criteria 
of success in the engineering schools. 
The data are extensive and the tests 
are sufficiently successful to justify 
a vocational guidance service for 
prospective engineering students. 
The scientific research in this field 
is being published for the purpose .of 
showing the relative diagnostic value 
of different tests for different types 
of criteria. A translation of the 
scientific data should be written in 
the form of a monograph describing 
the exact manner in which a voca- 
tional guidance service of this type 
may be conducted, the tests required, 
the order and manner in which they 
should be given, the time required, 
the norms of performance, methods 
of interpretation, and costs. With 
the information of such a monograph, 
school officials and vocational coun- 
selors could readily determine the 
feasibility of installing the particular 
kind of vocational guidance service 
in their own locality. 

It is an important contribution to 
the progress of vocational guidance 
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to translate scientific research into 
such a form that the practical service 
may be made available for the pub- 
lic. Much valuable information bear- 
ing on vocational counseling lies 
buried in the scientific journals be- 
cause no agency has aggressively 
attacked the problem of making 
vocational guidance research generally 
useful. 


15. A permanent file of vocational 
guidance reports 


Even though the vocational guid- 
ance methods have not reached the 
stage of development where the 
methods are absolutely dependable 
it is possible to give much valuable 
advice to students in assisting them 
to solve their own problems of voca- 
tional choice. In doing so, however, 
records should be kept of the advice 
that is given to students and the 
data on which the advice is based 
so that in the future it may be pos- 
sible to return to old counseling 
records in order to determine their 
predictive value. It would be well, 
therefore, for vocational counselors 
to give their advice to students in 
writing and to retain a copy of their 
advice for the permanent files of a 
personnel office. As a part of these 
permanent records there should be 
kept a record of the mental test data 
and other facts that were used by 
the counselor in writing his report. 
The combinations of such facts about 
the students, the report written by 
the counselor, and the subsequent 
success of the student in his chosen 
vocation will constitute valuable 
material for future studies in voca- 
tional guidance technique. 
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16. Development of student interview 
technique 


Student interviews are being con- 
ducted in almost all of the colleges 
that have any form of student per- 
sonnel service. When the inter- 
views come in rapid succession there 
is a tendency to make them stereo- 
typed and this would surely be the 
effect if the questions to be used in an 
interview were definitely prearranged. 
It would therefore destroy the very 
purpose of the interview to standardize 
it in any rigid sense. On the other 
hand the interviews can easily become 
rather empty with nothing but per- 
functory questions and _ superficial 
data if the interviewer is pressed for 
time and if he is working without any 
definite objectives in mind. For this 
reason it would be well to prepare a 
list of the types of information 
about the student’s personality that 
the interviewer should attempt. to 
discover. With such a list of ob- 
jectives for the interview the inter- 
viewer would be working for a defi- 
nite purpose and would then be able 
to guide the conversation accordingly. 
It would, of course, be best to list only 
those items for the interview which 
cannot readily be obtained in written 
form so that the interview time may 
be spent on those matters which can 
only be taken care of in personal 
conversation. It is a worthy proj- 
ect to study the technique of the 
interview for the purpose of making 
it as effective as possible without 
detracting from its informality and 
without loading it with matters that 
can be handled in more economical 
ways. There should emerge from 
such a study some valuable sugges- 
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tions and outlines which would con- 
stitute a form of interview technique. 


17. Biographies of eminent men as 
a source of vocational guidance 
methods 


Vocational guidance service would 
ultimately profit from a systematic 
study of the biographies of eminent 
men in different professions in order 
to discover types and group differen- 
ces that may serve diagnostic pur- 
poses in vocational counseling. Such 
biographical studies should include 
eminent men as well as successful 
men and relatively unsuccessful men 
in each of several professions. The 
data should be collected and studied 
with the primary object in mind that 
they may serve the purposes of the 
vocational counselor if significant 
group differences should be discovered. 
Special emphasis should be laid in 
these biographical studies on the 
percentage of successful men in each 
profession who have shown definite 
characteristics, traits, interests, 
accomplishments, hobbies, vocational 
ambitions, recreational activities, 
and personality traits in the forma- 
tive years of their careers when the 
vocational counselor would normally 
give his services. Little attention 
should be given to those traits of 
eminent and successful men that 
have developed after the attainment 
of distinction. If biographical studies 
are to be of use in vocational counsel- 
ing it is, of course, necessary that the 
biographical data relate to the school 
years and youth of the men whose 
careers are studied in order that the 
findings may be applicable to students 
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of the same or comparable ages. The 
predictive value of biographical data 
on the childhood and youth of success- 
ful men, statistically demonstrated, 
would determine the possible use of 
such information in practical voca- 
tional counseling. 

Closely related to the biographical 
study of successful professional men 
is the study of genetic changes in 
interests and abilities of individual 
students during the first twenty 
years of life. It may be assumed that 
an occupational choice is made or- 
dinarily at least in the early twenties. 
Similar studies should be made of 
the changes in interests and abilities 
of men during subsequent years in 
order to ascertain the predictive 
value of the information that may 
be available before the age of an 
occupational choice. 


18. Recommendation of training 
for personnel as a career 


. 


It happens more and more fre- 
quently that college students become 
interested in personnel work or some 
aspect of it, such as employment 
management or vocational guidance. 
Personnel workers have frequent in- 
quiries about the most suitable train- 
ing for such work. When calls come 
from industries and from colleges 
for personnel officers there is nearly 
always some difficulty in locating 
suitably trained people for such posi- 
tions. It would be well for a group 
of the senior personnel people to 
alrange a symposium on the training 
that should be recommended for 
students who want to prepare them- 
selves for personnel work as a career. 
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There would be different recom- 
mendations to suit the type of per- 
sonnel work in which the student is 
interested but some recommendations 
and advice could surely be formulated 
by those who are actively engaged in 
personnel service and in personnel 
research to which students may be 
referred in answer to inquiries about 
the training that is needed for suc- 
cessful personnel work. The recom- 
mended training would probably be 
different for those who are interested 
in student personnel work in the col- 
leges, for those who are interested in 
vocational counseling in the public 
schools, and for those who are 
primarily interested in industrial 
personnel work, employment man- 
agement and educational work in 
industry. Perhaps the JouRNAL OF 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH can arrange 
for such a symposium. 


D. PERSONALITY TRAITS 


19. The scientific organization of 
mental hygiene service 


Psychologists and personnel workers 
have become aware of the signifi- 
cant relation of mental hygiene to 
personnel work, but, so far, mental 
hygiene has not contributed much 
to the scientific study of personnel 
service. The difficulty is partly in 
the difficult subject matter of mental 
hygiene and partly in the unwilling- 
ness or inability of many mental 
hygiene experts to attempt the for- 
mulation of their own services in a 
scientifically verifiable way. Per- 
sonnel service in the colleges is fre- 
quently so arranged that a psychi- 
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atrist or a psychoanalyst is available 
for consultation in special cases. 
These services are valuable but they 
do not advance the art unless they are 
accompanied by scientific studies 
looking toward the establishment of 
basic principles in mental hygiene 
service. Such principles are  fre- 
quently announced by psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts, and other mental hy- 
giene experts in the form of convic- 
tions but they are seldom supported 
by evidence in the experimental and 
scientifically acceptable form. It is 
highly desirable that mental hygiene 
service in its various forms be made 
the subject of experimental inquiry 
so that its value may rest on experi- 
mental and verifiable evidence even 
though the subject matter is in the 
nature of the case a difficult one. 

Among the contributions that can 
be made as a beginning in this direc- 
tion is the preparation of some form 
of test or questionnaire that can be 
given to large groups of students 
for the purpose of discovering those 
who need individual consultation with 
a psychiatrist. Several forms have 
been prepared by Woodworth, Dow- 
ney and others for this purpose and 
such experimental work should be 
continued. 

The psychiatric interview itself 
could probably be summarized in a 
form on which is recorded definite 
information about the subject under 
classified heads. The form should 
be in the nature of an outline for 
guiding the interview and for record- 
ing the findings in such a way that 
the psychiatric interviews that have 
been held by different psychiatrists 
may be comparable for purpose of 
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_ scientific study. The preparation of 
such outline forms for the psychi- 
atric interview is a necessary first 
step in bringing psychiatric work to 
a scientific basis. Such forms are 
probably already available in the 
practice of individual psychiatrists 
but they should be so defined that 
the information on the blanks can be 
clearly explained to others and so 
that the forms used by different 
examiners will be comparable and 
useful for scientific inquiry. 

An analysis should be made of 
the courses of lectures on mental 
hygiene that are given in different 
colleges with the purpose of bringing 
together the best material from all 
sources into a recommended course 
outline. Such a _ course outline 
should be as far as possible free from 
the idiosyncrasies of individual psy- 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts and it 
should contain, in outline form, the 
principles and facts of mental hygiene 
that find agreement among the 
majority of mental hygiene experts. 
An outline of this kind would be 
especially useful on account of the 
fact that competent lecturers in this 
field are rather scarce. It would be 
of assistance to those physicians who 
take a special interest in the mental 
and emotional adjustments of college 
students by enabling them better to 
serve these students in lectures and 
consultations. 


20. Educational experiments in the im- 
provement of personalities 


We discuss frequently the use of 
various psychological measurements 
and devices for the improvement of 
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personality but there is no reason 
why a few experiments should not 
be carried out in actually improving 
personalities. This type of work 
could very well be carried out in the 
colleges. Such educational experi- 
ments might be conducted with small 
groups of college freshmen who show 
evidence of intellectual capacity but 
who are conspicuously under- 
developed in other desirable per- 
sonality traits. By the joint efforts 
of the deans of men and women, the 
college personnel officer, a few of the 
faculty and their wives, the local 
Y. M. C. A. and possibly the churches, 
actual experiments may be carried 
out under conditions which are favor- 
able for the discovery of educational 
methods for developing and improv- 
ing personality traits. If such ex- 
periments were carried out and 
reported in the technical journals 
in such form that the experimepts 
might be repeated elsewhere they 
would constitute perhaps the most 
valuable contributions to date in the 
field of personnel research. In order 
that such experiments may be con- 
ducted under suitable scientific con- 
trols it would be necessary to have 
rating scale estimates of the per- 
sonalities of the students who are 
to be the subjects in the experiment 
both before and after the experi- 
mental period. The modifications 
or improvements in the experimental 
group should be compared with the 
corresponding modifications as judged 
by rating scale estimates by fellow 
students or by disinterested faculty 
members in other students who are 
not the subjects of experimental 
study. 
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21. Experimental study of relation be- 
tween physiological facts and 
personality tratts 


There seems to be some evidence 
that the traits of personality are 
closely associated with physiological 
and chemical facts and even 
with anthropometric measurements. 
Psychologists should therefore be 
encouraged to coéperate with physiol- 
ogists and physiological chemists in 
the experimental study of personality 
group differences in these physical 
facts. If personality traits can be 
shown to be associated with physio- 
logical and chemical facts, such dis- 
coveries will be of far reaching sig- 
nificance for diagnostic purposes and 
possibly even for the educational 
work of modifying personalities. 
Scientific curiosity regarding the pos- 
sible existence of relations between 
physiological and tempermental facts 
should constitute a sufficient incen- 
tive for experimental work looking 
toward the discovery of such rela- 
tions. 


22. Determination of the environmen- 
tal factors that motivate college 
students 


One of the major personnel prob- 
lems in American colleges is the 
motivation of the students. It would 
be well worth while to study a large 
number of college students for the 
purpose of determining the factors 
that motivate them in their college 
work. This study would probably 
explain why bright students fail in 
college. The results of the study 
might point the way to methods of 
motivating students and methods of 
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bringing about the college environ- 
ment in which scholastic attainment 
is a source of prestige and student 
favor rather than of indifference. 
A college environment in which 
athletic prowess and other non- 
scholastic achievements are the source 
of social preference and popularity 
and in which scholarship is regarded 
with indifference, as far as the social 
life of students is concerned, can 
hardly be expected to produce schol- 
arship and intellectual achievement. 
A college environment in which the 
main objective of the bachelor’s de- 
gree can not be attained in less time 
than the standardized four-year term 
does not offer much incentive to the 
superior student to use his talents to 
their full capacity. While these prob- 
lems are primarily those of college 
administration and of educational 
policy they are inseparable from the 
daily personnel problems of the col- 
lege student. A study should be 
made of these problems in the light of 
the daily working regime of a large 
number of students with special re- 
gard to their motives, incentives, 
and objectives in relation to the 
collegiate environment. 


23. Development and practical use of 
rating scales 


The use of rating scales for record- 
ing opinions about the personality 
and other mental traits of students is 
becoming widespread. With the 
general adoption of rating scales for 
recording these opinions there appear 
numerous problems concerning the 
detailed arrangement of the rating 
scales, their statistical treatment, and 
their practical use. Among these 
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minor problems occur such as the 
following: the relative advantages of 
the numerical, graphic, and quality 
checking scales; the use or omission 
of verbal terms for the intermediate 
steps on the scale; the traits that 
should be rated by fellow students 
and those which should be rated by 
the faculty; the advisability of having 
students rate the faculty; the reliability 
of rating scale judgments and the 
separate problem of determining the 
validity of rating scale judgments that 
have been shown to be reliable. 

Some colleges are beginning to 
experiment with ratings of applicants 
for admission as one of the factors 
that determine admission. In some 
instances such ratings have been 
adopted as a part of the official 
machinery of admission to college 
while in others the use of ratings 
is still considered experimental. It 
would be desirable to conduct com- 
prehensive experiments and to col- 
_ lect detailed data from the colleges 
where ratings of applicants are being 
used in order to compare the predic- 
tive value of such ratings with the 
predictive value of entrance exami- 
nations and of high scholarship rec- 
ords. Only by such a comparative 
study will it be possible to say with 
certainty just what weight should 
be given to the ratings of applicants 
for admission. Such investigations 
can easily be made as soon as the 
data are available. The results of 
such studies would enable the colleges 
to decide on a scientific basis whether 
the use of rating scales for admission 
is of practical value. 

When rating scale judgments have 
been collected on a number of traits 
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they are sometimes represented 
graphically on what is known as a 
profile for each student. These pro- 
files are sometimes constructed on the 
basis of rating scale estimates and 
sometimes on the basis of mental 
measurements.. The profiles can be 
divided into types in that some stu- 
dents excel in a certain group of 
traits while they are deficient in 
certain other groups of traits. The 
degree of uniformity or irregularity 
in the general level of the ratings on 
a particular profile is itself a factor 
of considerable interest. The sug- 
gestion has been made that there 
may be occupational differences in 
the types of profiles of students in 
the different professional schools and 
that if such differences were estab- 
lished they might serve as a part of 
the technique for vocational coun- 
seling. It should not be difficult 
to carry out experimental studies, of 
this kind in order to discover the 
occupational group differences in the 
types of trait profiles. 


AN INTENSIVE STUDY OF ONE THOU- 
SAND COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


The experimental work on person- 
nel problems with students has in- 
cluded a variety of facts about the 
students and these facts have been 
variously compared with different 
criteria or standards. The present 
proposal considers the advisability 
of collecting rather complete infor- 
mation of different kinds about each 
of approximately one thousand col- 
lege freshmen in order that the dif- 
ferent types of facts which can be 
ascertained at the time of admission 
may be compared in a year or two 
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with the collegiate success or failure 
of the students. 

The facts which should be ascer- 
tained for each of the one thousand 
college freshmen can be summarized 
under the following headings: 


High school scholarship 

School activities 

Interest analysis 

Aptitude tests 

Intelligence tests 

Tests of emotional and temperamental 
traits 

Physical examination 

Anthropometric measurements 

Personal interview 

Ratings 

Psychiatric interviews 

Family history 

Health history 

Recreational history 

Employment record 

Financial status 

Social status 


When the rather complete infor- 
mation has been collected for each 
of the freshmen under the above 
headings the data should be used 
for three separate investigations which 
may be designated as follows: 


I. Occupational group differences 


In this study the records enumer- 
ated above should be compared for 
three occupational groups, such as 
engineering freshmen, law freshmen, 
and premedical students. If there 
should appear striking group dif- 
ferences in any of the variables listed 
above, these differences might be- 
come significant in assisting students 
to make occupational decisions. 


II. Personality group differences 


The same data should be used to 
study the differences between groups 
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of students who differ markedly in 
personality or temperamental traits. 
If such group differences should be 
discovered they may become useful 
for diagnostic purposes in the per- 
sonal development of college students. 


III. Scholarship group differences 


The same data should be used by 
studying the differences in the several 
variables between two large groups 
of students, one group representing 
those who are superior in scholarship, 
and the other group representing 
those who are inferior in scholarship 
or who have left college because of 
lack of ability to do college work. 
If there should emerge from this 
study any marked differences in any 
of the variables listed between those 
freshmen who succeed in college and 
those who fail, such discovery might 
be useful in the selection of entering 
students. 

It should be noted that these three 
investigations may be carried out 
with the same set of data by choosing 
the original one thousand subjects 
in the appropriate manner. 


MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The following is a list of those who 
were present at the conference of 
May 9, and 10, 1924. 


Professor A. E. Jenks, Chairman, Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology, Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, 
D. C. 

Professor F. H. Allport, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Research, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. [Now 
School of Politics, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y.] 

Professor B. F. Ashe, Student Counsellor, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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Professor W. V. Bingham, Director, Divi- 
sion of Codperative Research, Carnegie 
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Pa. [Now Director, Personnel Re- 
search Federation, New York.] 

Mr. Francis F. Bradshaw, Dean of Stu- 
dents, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Professor Carl OC. Brigham, Department of 
Psychology, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J. 
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Miss Miriam O. Gould, Director, Personnel 
Research Bureau, Vassar College, 
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Miss Helen F. Greene, Antioch Oollege, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Miss Thelma Gwinn, Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, Institute 
for Government Research, Washing- 
ton, D. C. [Now University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, IIl.] 

Mr. D. S. Hanchett, Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. 

Professor L. D. Hartson, Department of 
Psychology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Professor H. E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
Oollege, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Mrs. Mary H. 8S. Hayes, Director, Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors, 122 East 25th 
Street, New York City. 

Professor V. A. C. Henmon, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Miss Emma P. Hirth, Director, Bureau of 
Vocational Information, 2 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. 

Professor L. B. Hopkins, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Miss Florence Jackson, Director, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, Mass. 

Professor Roswell H. Johnson, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Professor A. W. Kornhauser, School of 
Commerce and Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Donald A. Laird, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
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Mr. 8S. B. Mathewson, Director, Depart- 
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Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Professor J. B. Miner, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, Director, Research 
Section, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
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Miss Mary Stewart, Director, Junior 
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' II. College Vocational Guidance Conference of 
January 1, 1925 


By Cuarues R. Mann, American Council on Education 


A Conference on Vocational 
Guidance in College, called by the 
Committee of the National Research 
Council on this subject, met in the 
offices of the Research Council on 
January 1, 1925, at 10 a.m. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Dean H. E. Hawkes, of Columbia, 
Chairman of the National Research 
Council’s Committee, called the 
meeting to order and stated that 
formal invitations to participate in 
this conference had been extended 
to fourteen universities. All had ac- 
cepted the invitation and appointed 
representatives as follows: 


Chicago: L. L. Thurstone. 
Columbia: E. L. Thorndike, B. D. Wood. 
Cornell: R. M. Ogden. 
Dartmouth: Harry R. Wellman. 
Harvard: Henry W. Holmes. 
Iowa: C. E. Seashore. 
Michigan: C. 8. Yoakum. 
Minnesota: D. G. Paterson. 
North Carolina: F. F. Bradshaw. 
Northwestern: D. T. Howard. 
Princeton: Carl C. Brigham. 
Stanford: T. L. Kelley. 
Syracuse: F. H. Allport. 

Yale: John E. Anderson. 


In addition to these representatives 
of the universities, there were pres- 
ent as guests of the Conference: 


W. V. Bingham, Personnel Research Federa- 
tion. 

J. J. Coss, Columbia University. 

J. F. Dashiel, University of North Carolina. 
Homer E. Dodge, University of Oklahoma. 
C. E. Hewitt, War Department. 

Vernon Kellogg, National Research Council. 
J. B. Miner, University of Kentucky. 


Wm. E. Mosher, University of Syracuse. 

L. J. O’Rourke, Civil Service Commission. 

J. A. Randall, Rochester Mechanics 
Institute. 

R. S. Woodworth, National Research 
Council. 

J. U. Yarborough, Southern Methodist 
University. 


OBJECTIVES 


Dean Hawkes called attention to 
the statement of the memorandum 
issued with the call to the meeting. 
In accordance with this memoran- 
dum the essential problems for the 
Conference are: 

(a) What are the best methods or 
practices of giving pre-pro- 
fessional advice to college 
students? 

(b) For what professions are re- 
liable data available or ob- 
tainable concerning require- 
ments and qualifications of 
men who succeed in them? 

(c) What sort of central organiza- 
tion best encourages co- 
operation and progress in 
further development of this 
field? 

As a result of an informal discus- 
sion of the problem, it was tenta- 
tively analysed into three major 
divisions, namely: 

(a) Definition and analysis of 
the requirements of various 
professions. 

(b) Development of more objec- 
tive and effective methods 
of measuring the qualifica- 
tions of men. 
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(ec) Development of personnel of- 
fices in colleges to administer 
the work. 

After further discussion, it was 
suggested by Professor Thurstone 
that the immediate objectives of the 
work of this Conference might be 
classified as: 

(a) Study of vocational guidance 
methods in two fields of 
professional work. 

(b) Encouragement of colleges 
to carry on similar studies 
in other important occupa- 
tional fields of special interest 
locally. 

(c) Encouragement of colleges to 
use comparable methods of 
measuring human capacities. 

(d) Operation of a news service to 
keep all interested informed 
of one another’s activities. 

Discussion of these objectives 
showed that they could be reduced 
to particular tasks with which prac- 
tical work may begin. It was sug- 
gested that the following four enter- 
prises might well be undertaken as 
the immediate tasks to this end: 

(a) Continuation of the try-out 
of psychological tests for col- 
lege freshmen as now being 
carried on by the American 
Council on Education. 

(b) Organization of a codperative 
effort to make analyses of 
the duties and requirements 
of the professions of medicine 
and business in order to 
formulate useful personnel 
specifications. 

(c) Development of a practical 
coéperative study of the 
organization of personnel 
offices in colleges. 
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(d) Operation of a news service 
to keep all interested in- 
formed of what is going on. 


DECISIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


On motion duly seconded, 

It was voted that the foregoing two 
statements of objectives be adopted 
as the basis of a plan for future 
activities. 

The question of location of a cen- 
tral office was discussed and, 

It was voted that it is the sense of 
the meeting that the American Coun- 
cil on Education would be the best 
sponsor for this enterprise. 

A discussion of the organization 
of the central office led to general 
agreement that there must be a 
competent director, one assistant for 
study of the profession of medicine, 
one assistant for study of business 
careers, and adequate clerical help, 
all to operate under the guidance of 
a central advisory council. There- 
fore, 

It was voted that the organization 
recommended consist of 

A sponsor to handle the funds 

An Advisory Council to make 
plans and decide policies 

An Executive Committee of five 

A Director 

Assistants and clerical helpers 

It was voted that the men appointed 
as representatives to this Conference 
by the fourteen institutions named 
above constitute the Advisory Coun- 
cil with power to increase its mem- 
bership. 

It was voted that Dean H. E. 
Hawkes and C. R. Mann be added 
to this original membership of the 
Council. 
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It was voted that Dean H. E. 
Hawkes be elected Chairman of the 
Council and of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

It was voted that the Chairman of 
the Council appoint the Executive 
Committee of five. 

It was voted that the Executive 
Committee canvass the field and 
make recommendations to the Ad- 
visory Council for the appointment 
of a director of the enterprise. 

It was voted that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to prepare 
a plan of action and a budget and 
to seek financial support. 

It was voted that the location of 
the central bureau and the final 
determination of a sponsor be left 
to the Executive Committee with 
power. 
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It was voted to adjourn subject to 
the call of the Chairman. 


C. R. Mann, 
Secretary. 


[Since the conference here reported, 
the committee under the chairmanship 
of Dean Hawkes has been active in the 
search for funds. At the time of going 
to press there is excellent promise that 
money will shortly be in hand sufficient 
to maintain for a three-year period a 
central office for coérdinating the stu- 
dent personnel researches of the codp- 
erating colleges. Thus the movement, 
begun five years ago by the National 
Research Council, is about to enter on 
a new and significant stage of useful- 
ness. 

Eprrokr.] 





THE NEXT CONFERENCE 


MAY 22 AND 23, 1925 


A continuation of these conferences on research in college vocational guidance 
problems will be held at the National Research Council in Washington on Friday 
p.m. and Saturday, May 22 and 23, 1926. 

This conference is called under the joint auspices of the National Research 
Council, the Personnel Research Federation, the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Advisory Board of the proposed Bureau of College Personnel Research, 
of which Dean H. E. Hawkes is Chairman. 

Detailed information regarding this conference may be obtained from 


W. V. BinaHam, Director 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
29 West 39TH St., New YorRK 





Student Personnel Service at the University 
of Minnesota 
By Donatp G. Paterson, University of Minnesota 


This ts one of seven papers descriptive of current personnel work in 
as many colleges, presented at the May Conference on Vocational 
Guidance for College Students. In this report of Professor Pater- 
son’s, one is struck with the wide scope of personnel work being 
done, and also with the research which will result in securing 
increasingly reliable criteria against which educational guidance 
methods may be evaluated. 


classified under the heading 

of student personnel service 
that one is at a loss to know what 
to include in this summary of the 
present status of such service at the 
University of Minnesota. This paper 
will be confined largely to the edu- 
cational and vocational guidance 
phases of such service. 


S MANY activities are properly 


TESTING THE INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


The problem of methods of selec- 
tion of students has received atten- 
tion for some years. As early as 
1916 group intelligence tests were 
given to prospective entrants to the 
Medical School, this work being 
strictly experimental. In 1917 the 
army intelligence examination A was 
given to the beginning classes in 
all the colleges of the University. 
Reports of this experimental work 
were published by Professors M. E. 
Haggerty and M. J. Van Wagenen 
and a careful four year follow-up 


study of the class of 1921 in the 
Arts College was published in 1922 
by Dean J. B. Johnston. This 
study was concerned with a statis- 
tical evaluation of such predictive 
criteria as choices of high school 
subjects, high school marks, and 
intelligence test scores. 

In 1919 a faculty committee in 
the Arts College submitted a report 
on the use of mental tests in the 
examination of college students, rec- 
ommending that such tests be given 
as part of a comprehensive program 
of personnel research and personnel 
service. 

In 1921 a committee was appointed 
to give a battery of intelligence 
tests to freshmen and such tests 
have been given to each succeeding 
class of freshmen in the Arts College 
and the College of Education. This 
is now a settled policy. The tests 
are given prior to or following the 
physical examination and in prac- 
tically every case prior to matricu- 
lation in the University proper. The 
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test results do not affect admission 
status in any way, but are used pri- 
marily for various experimental 
studies and for a more complete 
sizing up of individual students by 
advisers. An extensive study of the 
value of intelligence tests in con- 
junction with high school marks as 
means of predicting college scholar- 
ship has just been completed by 
Dean J. B. Johnston.! 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


A new impetus was given to this 
movement in 1922 when President 
L. D. Coffman appointed a Univer- 
sity Committee on Educational 
Guidance. The deliberations of this 
committee were summed up and 
published by the University as Bul- 
letin No. 31, Vol. XXVI, August 4, 
1923, which is available to those 
interested in such problems. 

Much of the present work is an 
outgrowth of the recommendations 
of this committee and those parts of 
the work that were already in ex- 
istence have been decidedly stimu- 
lated by the report of this committee. 

Student personnel service at the 
University of Minnesota is at pres- 
ent decentralized. There is no 
director or supervisor responsible for 
the initiation and execution of per- 
sonnel work throughout the uni- 
versity. Codrdination of effort and 
standardization of procedure is being 
attained by various University com- 
mittees, the actual work being planned 
and executed within the various 
colleges. Perhaps a review of the 


1See School and Society, Vol. 19, Nos. 
496 and 497, June 28, and July 5, 1924. 
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work of these committees will best 
serve to picture the actual situation. 
The Educational Guidance Com- 
mittee recommended that the univer- 
sity issue a series of educational 
guidance bulletins which would con- 
tain information regarding the vari- 
ous professions and vocations for 
which students may obtain the neces- 
sary preparation at this university. 
The university administration feels 
that such bulletins should be based 
on job analysis research of a very 
intensive character and it is hoped 
that some means may be found for 
conducting such research on a co- 
operative basis. The problem is not 
confined to the University of Min- 
nesota and the solution, if adequate, 
would be of service to many univer- 
sities. 
ORIENTATION COURSES FOR FRESHMEN 


A real need exists for acquainting 
our freshmen with the major prob- 
lems of the civilization in which they 
are to live and the major vocations 
of that civilization. This need is 
being met by the organization and 
introduction of orientation courses 
for freshmen in the various colleges. 
Such a course has been introduced 
this year in the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts, and we 
have some evidence that it is des- 
tined to be highly successful in giving 
freshmen a broader outlook and 4 
chance to discover and develop for 
themselves intellectual interests in 
particular fields of study. 


PERSONNEL ADVICE © 
Preparation of the advisers 
A recommendation that improved 
means for personnel advice to stu- 
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dents be provided is being carried 
out this year by a small number of 
special advisers. These advisers are 
fitting themselves to make thorough- 
going personality studies of each 
student assigned to them and to 
make appropriate suggestions based 
on knowledge of the available oppor- 
tunities within and without the in- 
stitution. To bring about a greater 
unity of purpose and method such 
special advisers in the various col- 
leges are being organized into a dis- 
cussion and research group for the 
interchange of experiences, the pres- 
entation of case histories revealing 
typical student adjustment prob- 
lems and the making available of 
information concerning the offerings 
of the various agencies within and 
without the institution which stand 
ready to aid students to make a better 
adjustment to college life. Mr. L. 
B. Hopkins, Director of Student 
Personnel at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, was secured during the winter 
to lead a discussion on advisement 
methods with the members of this 
new organization. There is every 
reason to believe that this newly 
organized group will become an ex- 
i-emely important agency for im- 
proving and extending personnel ser- 
vice. 


The personnel record card 


In connection with this advisory 
work a student personnel record 
card has been prepared and filled 
out for all freshmen in the Arts 
College. A similar card is now be- 
ing prepared for the use of the vari- 
ous colleges to secure greater uni- 
formity concerning the information 
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available about each student. Such 
a personnel record card also serves 
as the basis for personnel research 
work whenever any given group of 
students is selected for study. 


Case histories 


This work of collecting and ana- 
lyzing pertinent information about 
individual students has already re- 
sulted in case histories of extreme 
value in pointing out certain types 
of student adjustment problems to- 
gether with demonstrations of the 
good results that can be achieved in 
individual cases. Time does not per- 
mit more than this brief mention of 
this important form of personnel 
service. Progress in this direction 
will come just as rapidly as compe- 
tent advisers can be located or de- 
veloped within the faculty groups. 


Health service and mental hygiene 


Such advisement work is being 
reinforced in two directions at pres- 
ent. The Student Health Service 
is available for special examinations, 
consultation and remedial treatment. 
This service is being extended this 
year to include mental hygiene work 
and a competent psychiatrist is giv- 
ing one afternoon a week to this 
work. In addition to this service 
a mental hygiene survey of the fresh- 
men class is being made to determine 
the extent of the problem and the 
results that could be expected from 
a continuation of systematic mental 
hygiene work. 


Vocational consultants 


Vocational advice for the women 
students is afforded through the 
weekly visits of a representative of 
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the Minneapolis Women’s Occupa- 
tional Bureau. Advisers discover 
many students of marked ability who 
fail to utilize to the maximum their 
university opportunities due to the 
lack of definite vocational and em- 
ployment objective. Our consulting 
vocational adviser is thus available 
for increasing the scope of such stu- 
dents’ vocational interests. Plans 
are now under way for organizing 
and utilizing a number of persons 
who have first-hand contacts with 
the several professional and voca- 
tional fields as consulting advisers 
for students seeking vocational in- 
formation. 


Gifted students and probation students 


Special mention should be made, 
in connection with this advisement 
work, of the efforts to locate the 
gifted student, assigning him to a 
special adviser who assists and en- 
courages him to take every advan- 
tage of the University facilities. 
Special sections, wherever possible, 
are being organized to intensify and 
enrich their formal course work. 
Superior scholastic work is now more 
adequately rewarded by the recently 
adopted “quality credit rule” which 
reduces the graduation requirements 
by one credit for every five excess 
honor points. It is thus possible 
for a straight A student to graduate 
in three academic years. A gradua- 
tion with honors system has also 
been introduced, based not on high 
grades alone, but, in addition, upon 
the presentation of a satisfactory 
thesis plus the passing of a compre- 
hensive oral examination. 
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A special study has been under 
way during the past year of the 
effectiveness of special advisory ser- 
vice in connection with probation 
students. This work has consisted 
largely of intensive case studies of 
selected probation students to de- 
termine in individual cases the causes 
of unsatisfactory scholastic work, de- 
pendence being placed upon complete 
personal history information, intel- 
ligence test results, analysis of study 
habits and distribution of time, emo- 
tional factors and scholastic attitudes 
and interests. Sufficiently  satis- 
factory results have been secured to 
warrant the extension of this study 
on a larger scale next year. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


In conclusion brief mention may 
be made of various personnel re- 
search studies now being undertaken 
which will serve as the basis for the 
formulation of student personnel ser- 
vice policies and for the extension, 
wherever feasible, of such service. 


The marking system 


A carefully chosen committee has 
been appointed to make a thorough 
study of the marking system now in 
effect. This study is designed to 
discover weaknesses of our present 
system in order that proper remedies 
may be developed and applied to the 
end that our subject marks may be- 
come dependable measures of the 
achievement and success of students. 
In this way we will secure increasingly 
reliable criteria against which our 
educational guidance methods may 
be evaluated and at the same time 
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secure more reliable indications of 
the scholastic strengths and weak- 
nesses of the students in the courses 
they are pursuing. 

Much interest has been displayed 
by a number of departments con- 
cerning the reliability and validity 
of more objective methods of measur- 
ing achievement in various courses. 
Various college faculty meetings have 
been devoted to a consideration of 
this problem and a number of ex- 
perimental studies have actually 
been undertaken. The most ex- 
tensive and long continued experi- 
ments have been conducted by the 
departments of psychology and edu- 
cational psychology, but many other 
departments have continued to ex- 
periment with the new type exami- 
nations. This work, of course, is 
designed not only to increase the 
reliability of marks as measures of 
achievement but also to encourage 
and stimulate intensive work on the 
part of the student throughout the 
course. 

Extensive research studies have 
been conducted for the past three 
years designed to extend and im- 
prove our devices for measuring 
abilities and interests. 


Efficiency of instruction 


Student personnel service is ham- 
pered at every point where the effi- 
ciency of instruction falls short in 
motivating each student to work up 
to his capacity. Realizing this fact, 
a committee has been appointed to 
study experimentally the efficiency 
of instruction as affected by such 
variables as size of class. 
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Student mortality 


A recent study has just been com- 
pleted and published by the Regis- 
trar’s Office covering the matter of 
student turnover, elimination or mor- 
tality. Copies of this report are 
available to those interested in this 
type of analysis. 


Activities 


An investigation of the part played 
by extra-curricular activities in 
assisting or interfering with satis- 
factory scholastic adjustments is be- 
ing undertaken by a committee which 
proposes to make a thorough-going 
survey of this major problem. 


Future progress 


This survey of the present status 
of student personnel service at the 
University of Minnesota is merely a 
summary of the development and 
extension of a personnel program 
rather than a record of accomplish- 
ment. It would be wrong to assume 
that all of these activities are being 
carried on in an_ extensive way 
throughout the university. Progress 
in this work is necessarily slow and 
will be made only in so far as the 
teaching personnel is prepared to 
make the various phases of the pro- 
gram a part of their educational 
philosophy. There is no thought of 
adopting radical policies in the fact 
of misunderstanding but rather the 
aim is to make advances just as 
rapidly as experimental results justify 
such action as is acceptable to a 
progressively inclined faculty. 
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Absenteeism of Women Office Employees 


By Harry WaLKeR Hepner, Syracuse University 


One factor in the moot question of equal pay for equal work ts that 
of the relative amount of absenteeism of men and women employees. 
An investigation by one large concern considering the equalization 
of salaries revealed the fact that women lost more than twice as much 


time as men. 
other factors in this problem. 


7 QUAL pay for equal work’ 
is a slogan which women have 
given teeth in New York 

State where the law now requires the 

pay of women teachers to equal that 

of men for the same kinds of teaching 
positions. 

Several years ago, the writer was 
in charge of personnel research for 
one of the largest rubber companies 
in Akron, Ohio. The company 
wished to know whether salaried 
women office employees should have 
the same salaries as men when men 
and women were doing the same 
kind of work. At the time when 
the question arose the company was 
troubled by what appeared to be an 
excessive amount of absenteeism. 
Deductions for absence were not 
made from any salaries. This was 
during the period of high prices and 
plenty of jobs following the war. 

Each office employee, regardless 
of rank, was required to punch a 
time clock at the beginning and end 
of each day’s work. 

A study of all the time cards, 
visiting nurses’ calls, and dispensary 
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The editor would welcome statistics bearing upon 


calls for the months of February, 
March, and April, 1920, resulted in 
data given in table 1. 








TABLE 1 
Absence report for February, March, and 
April, 1920 
MALE FEMALE 
Average number of em- 

NI 5 fo oca sera ssi sires 776 769 
Number of absences.......| 471] 1,627 
Total available working 

ere er eee 442 316/442 ,944 
Hours lost, all causes...... 10,724) 26,692 
Per cent of available time 

SR eee Cee ee 2.42) 6.02 
Visiting nurses’ calls........ 263 738 
Dispensary calls........... 981} 1,552 











As shown in this table, the female 
employees were absent from work, 
for all causes, two-and-one-half times 
as much as male employees. No 
material differences in working con- 
ditions or nature of work could be 
noted which would cause one to 
expect more absenteeism of women. 
All the employees were in the general 
office building of the company. 
Light, heat, ventilation, etc., were 
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the same for both sexes. The men, 
on the whole, had more responsible 
positions than the women.'! 

In view of the unfavorable figures 
for the women, Dr. Clyde L. Leeper, 
the company physician, made a care- 
ful study and tabulation of all reasons 
for absences of the women employees 
for one month, April 12 to May 11, 
inclusive 1920. See table 2. 

The company employed visiting 
nurses who called at the home of the 
absentee on the same day the absence 
occurred. The visiting nurse ascer- 
tained and reported the real cause 
of the absence, in so far as possible, 
and the nurse’s statement of cause 
was accepted rather than the state- 
ment of the employee. 

From these data it is evident that 
at least 17 per cent of the absenteeism 
of the women office employees was 
caused by ailments peculiar to 


1J. D. Hackett, in ‘‘Absentism: A Quan- 
titative Study,’? Managment Engineering, 
February, 1922, says: ‘Statistics show that 
a higher percentage of attendance may be 
expected from men than from women. (See 
table.) The percentage of absence would 
probably be higher for women if engaged 
in the same occupation as men.”’ 


Percentage of absentism among men and 
women. 





ABSENTEES 





Male Female 
NATURE OF BUSINESS | YEAR 





Num-| Per |Num-/ Per 
ber | cent | ber | cent 























Manufacturing........ 1919 190 | 4.52 188) 5.75 
War materials........ 1918 | 9068 |10.09 | 37,218,18.40 
Shell factory.......... 1918 5.30 7.80 
UnEROWR. ......0060000 1920 6.01 15.21 
Rubber factory....... 1919 52 8.06 
Rubber factory....... 1920 4.32 7.55 














TABLE 2 
Absenteeism of women office employees, 
April 12 to May 11, 1920 





CAUSE OF ABSENCE 


ABSENCES 
LOST 


TOTAL HOURS 





co | NUMBER OF 


wv 


1,238) Colds 
1,198} Dysmenorrhea 
758) Illness in family 
505} Headache 
499| Biliousness 
496) Scarlet fever 
297| Septic throat 
287| Laryngitis and tonsilitis 
284| Injuries 
276) Fatigue 
256| La Grippe 
245) Toothache 
192) Mumps 
162} Miscellaneous 
112} Nervousness 
108} Tonsil operation 
80! Ovarian congestion 
76| Rheumatism 
76| Boils 
72) Dislocated shoulder 
60| Sore feet * 
40| Dysentery 
30| Stiff neck 
24| Eye trouble 
16) Overslept 
16} Pain in ear 
16} Swollen glands 
12} Pain in side 
8} Goitre pressure 


SBNwanreawSSSES 
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‘‘Number of absences’’ is not the same 
as number of employees absent. ‘For ex- 
ample, one employee may have been absent 
on two occasions in the month for the same 
or different causes. ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ in- 
cluded absenteeism for business, recreation, 
and other reasons. 


women only: dysmenorrhea and ova- 
rian congestion. 

It was noted that absenteeism 
for both men and women was less 
on pay days than other days. In 
one case fifty employees were absent 
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the day before pay day and only 
six were absent on pay day. 
Obviously, this investigation did 
not cover all of the factors involved 
in the question of whether women 
should have salaries equal to those 
of men. The factors of physical 
strength, physical endurance, train- 
ing, interest in a job versus prefer- 


ence for marriage, etc., were also 
considered in the discussion. 

Women may be intellectually com- 
petent to undertake any and all 
vocations; but the officials of this 
particular company decided that sal- 
aried women employees do not de- 
serve the same pay aS men even 
when they hold the same kinds of 
positions. 








There are a number of varied aspects to 
the problem of the length of the working 
day in industry: a cultural, an hygienic, 
and an economical aspect. The maximum 
length of the working day can be considered 
from the point of view of the free time which 
the worker must have for recreation and 
for cultural development. This cannot be 
determined objectively because of the great 
number of non-measurable factors affecting 
it, such as the way in which leisure time is 
spent, the educational value of the work, 
etc. 

The problem of the maximum length of 
the working day hygienically considered is 
concerned with excess fatigue and not with 
the fatigue which is a normal, harmless by- 
product of work. Excess fatigue entails 
not only a change in the health of the worker 
but certain economic effects. Continuous 
work and work that is only slightly inter- 
rupted by pauses brings on a condition of 
fatigue characterized by a lowered capacity 
for production on the part of the workers. 
Capacity for production can be so dimin- 
ished by fatigue that the continuation of 
work becomes uneconomical, inasmuch as 
the value of the goods produced in this 
condition is less than the cost of wages, 
current, light, heat, and other over-head 
charges. As aresult, theoretically at least, 
there is established a well defined period 
of time, differing with respect to different 
work and different workers, which might 
be called the economic optimal work day, 
(it is called optimal because it is maximum 
and minimum at the same time). The 
length of the day is determined by the 
point (of time) at which the capacity for 
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DAS ARBEITZEITPROBLEM 
(Length of Working Day) 
By O. Lipmann, Berlin: Institut fir Angewandte Psychologie, 1924. Pp. 188 
REVIEWED BY Morais S. VITELEs 
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production of the work begins to be un- 
economical, and this point can only be 
determined by comparing the productive 
capacity of the worker as measured by his 
production, and the value of this produc- 
tion with the accompanying overhead 
charges. 

The economic optimal working day has 
the length of x working hours, in which the 
daily production z, i.e., the product of 
hourly production y and the number of 
working hours z, is maximal. In such a 
case, the hourly production y, other things 
being equal, is smaller, the greater the 
number of working hours z. Hourly pro- 
duction, therefore, becomes a function of” 
the productive capacity of the worker 
which, in turn, depends upon the freshness 
or fatigue of the worker and this, in the 
last analysis, on the number of hours in 
the day’s work. The exact form of the 
relationship between the number of work- 
ing hours x and average hourly production 
y is unknown, but the author has expressed 


it in formulas in which z = = and y = ry 

The constant Z in this formula is the 
maximum value which z can attain. P is 
the greatest possible value of y. P is the 
greatest hourly production that the worker 
can reach in his most rested state, that is, 
after working days of which the number 
of working hours z is zero. By E is meant 
that if a worker were required to work E 
hours he would be completely exhausted, 
in other words the average hourly produc- 
tion y of a working day which follows upon 
E hours would be zero. The economic 
optimal working day has therefore, the 
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E 
length z = > It has half the length of 


that day which completely exhausts the 
worker. The average hourly production 


, , a ee 
on such working days is y = ry i.e., it, is 


half as great as production in the fully 
rested state. 

Accordingly, if there are given two work- 
ing periods 2, and z, and the corresponding 
hourly production y: and y2 or weekly or 
yearly production 2; and z, by means of the 
formula! given below the economic optimal 
working day and working year can be cal- 
culated. This formula enables one to 
determine with great exactitude for any 
plant, under the conditions of work existing 
in that plant, the most economical length 
of working day. The only data necessary 
for such a determination are two working 
periods of different lengths and their 
corresponding units of production. 

In considering the application of this 
formula it is pointed out by the author that 
there is no optimal working day of set 
length, but that the economic optimum of 
the working day differs in accordance with 
differences in the kind of work (hand or 
machine) and with differences in the per- 
sonalities of the workers, differences in 
race, age, sex, etc. The constants P and E 
should be calculated for every worker for 
different kinds of work and in this way his 
competency for one or another kind of work 
be established. 

The application of this formula in the 
manner indicated entails certain diffi- 





1In the calculation of the length of the 
economic optimal working day z = > and 
of the average hourly production of such a 


working day y = 








2 
pa- Bw YL X12 — 2X? 2 
ty — 2 D1 * L2* (Xy — Le) 
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culties which are theoretical in character. 
Among these are: 

1. The unreliability of the data on 
changes of production resulting from 
changes in working day. 

2. The hypothetical character of the 
function expressed in the formula. 

3. The fact that changes in the working 
time produce changes in production other 
than those of quantity, e.g., quality. 

4. The fact that production is affected 
by many factors other than working time. 

Under 4 are to be considered a set of 
internal factors, including the condition 
of the factory, the interest in the work, 
the will to work, the wage system, etc., 
and a set of external factors—the general 
economic condition of the country, the 
political condition of the country, ete. 
However, these difficulties can only par- 
tially and not entirely destroy the value 
of the method discussed. 

According to Lipmann, the position of 
the friends of the shorter working day would 
be greatly strengthened if they would 
admit that for certain industries and under 
certain conditions a longer working day 
corresponds more closely to the economic 
optimal working day—that there can be no 
single optimal working time adequate for 
all countries, all industries, all factories, 
all departments of a factory and that, 
therefore, the eight-hour working day is 
not necessarily a good ideal. They can 
strengthen their case by pointing out 
that for certain industries the shorter 
working day approaches closer to the 
optimal, that for all workers a_maximum 
day must be admitted on cultural grounds. 
They can further point out that even in 
such cases where the longer working day 
appears more economical, the expectation 
of greater production from the lengthening 
of the working day will not be realized 
unless wages are so increased that the 
worker may be adequately nourished, and 
when it is lengthened in such a manner, 
that the mind of the worker is brought into 
sympathy with the change. 

The author follows this discussion with 
a brief account of the changes of produc- 
tion accompanying the shortening and 








































lengthening of the working day in 696 
cases. The reports include data collected 
by the author from over two-hundred 
diverse industries, from eighteen different 
countries as far apart as Australia and the 
United States, Norway and Japan. There 
are reports dated as early as 1843 and others 
as late as 1923. A few pages are also de- 
voted to a brief and not very significant 
analysis of reports on the hygienic effects 
and the cultural effects of working periods 
of different lengths, and to a summary of 
opinions on the number of hours it is most 
desirable that the worker spend on the job. 

Using the formulae discussed above, the 
author has computed the economic optimal 
working day in 234 of these cases. He has 
chosen only cases in which the difference 
between the time periods is only in length 
of working days, and in which the figures 
on production are exactly determined and 
not estimated. Moreover, in the cases 
chosen the hourly production in the shorter 
working day must be higher than that under 
the longer working day. This computa- 
tion shows that in 46 cases the optimal 
working day is longer than the longer of the 
two working periods; in 39 cases between 
the two, and in 147 cases it is shorter than 
the shorter of the two working days. The 
middle 50 per cent of optimal working 
days lies between 64 and 10 hours; the 
middle 50 per cent of optimal working weeks 
between 33 and 48 hours. 

A comparison of workers in the same 
field shows that the optimum time is longest 
for workers between 30 and 35 years of 
age, and shortest for those between 20 
and 25 years of age. The economic optimal 
working day is higher in most cases for the 
most capable workers. In other words, 
productive capacity is to be identified 
with lower fatiguability. The different 
optimum working days differ for different 
workers in the same field ranging, for 
example, between 8.5 and 18.5, 8.9 and 17.3, 
5.8 and 13.2, etc. 

Moreover the optimum working day 
differs in different industries, for example, 
it lies between 5.8 and 6.1 in the glass and 
procelain industry with a median of 5.9 
hours; between 7.2 and 7.7 with a median of 
7.4 in the tool-making industry; between 
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10.5 and 13.6 with a median of 11.9 in the 
textile industry, etc. 

These figures are not to be accepted as 
final for the industry; they can serve only 
to demonstrate that the method is practical 
and that it leads to a highly plausible read- 
ing. The method will become more effi- 
cient the more it is employed and the more 
its application is evaluated by means of 
experimental investigations tending to 
correct its errors. Moreover the data 
presented in this report can only be con- 
sidered useful if the cases presented are 
typical. Itis difficult to determine whether 
this is the case. The author points out 
that the value of the data from the liter- 
ature presented in this report should be 
checked by actual experimentation in 
industry. 

The outstanding contribution in the book 
by Lipmann is the emphasis on the scientific 
study of the length of the working day. 
He calls attention to the fact that the 
formula which he recommends may have in 
it elements of error, but the use of it is a 
step in the substitution of an objective for 
a subjective attack’on the problem of the 
working day. Lipmann realizes the in- 
fluence of the subjective, non-measurablé 
factors on the economic efficiency of a 
working day of any length, but he points 
out that these cannot be measured directly. 
These factors can be measured indirectly, 
or at least express their influence in the 
changes in production following the changes 
in the length of the working day. There 
is, therefore, reasonable justification of 
the author’s acceptance of this as the 
most basic fact and in the development 
from it of a systematic objective attack 
upon the length of the working day. 

However, a survey of the literature, even 
so extensive a survey as that made by 
Lipmann, cannot furnish an adequate eval- 
uation of the method. Only by experi- 
mentally changing the length of the work- 
ing day under standard conditions can the 
significance and validity of this formula 
be finally determined. 

The conclusion drawn by the author from 
this survey to the effect that there can be 
no single length of working day optimal 
for all industries, under all conditions and 
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for all workers, is a most valuable con- 
tribution, deserving the careful considera- 
tion of scientific workers and enthusiastic 
champions of the shorter and longer work- 
ing day in industry. 

This quarto volume of nearly 200 pages 
covering a bibliography of 373 titles repre- 
sents a stupendous amount of work. A 
considerable amount of this work is nullified 
by the failure of the author to summarize 
the data he presents. There is a short 
paragraph on changes in production follow- 
ing the change of hours after each of the 
696 cases covered, but there is no summary 
of the material. There are a few tables 
showing in how many cases the working 
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day was lengthened and in how many 
cases it was shortened, but changes in 
production are not correlated with these. 
A summary of changes in production with 
change of hours summarized by industries 
is one of the valuable contributions which 
the author could have made. In the same 
manner the figures obtained by the appli- 
cation of the formula have been inade- 
quately summarized. This, as well as 
the form in which the author presents the 
material, makes the book a difficult one 
to read, nevertheless it should be read 
carefully by any scientific worker interested 
in the problem of the length of the working 
day. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Charles H. Griffitts. 


New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1924. Pp. 872 
REVIEWED BY A. T. PoFFENBERGER 


This book, designed to serve as a text- 
book for classes in vocational psychology 
and not as a handbook of tests and methods 
for the vocational expert, must be evaluated 
as such. Some disappointment may be 
experienced by those who expect the psy- 
chologist to have developed during the last 
ten years a more finished and usable voca- 
tional guide and to be prepared to publish 
it in handbook form. An idea of the prog- 
ress actually made during this period may 
be obtained from a comparison of this book 
with that of Hollingworth! published in 
1916, although it should be remembered 
that both books aim to set forth principles; 
and real principles undergo little change. 
The earlier book was ‘‘essentially a pre- 
sentation of the problems and methods of 
that branch of applied psychology which 
deals with individual differences in mental 
constitution. Only those dif- 
ferences are considered which may seem to 
be significant in determining the indi- 
vidual’s choice of a vocation, orin influenc- 
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1 Vocational Psychology, D. Appleton 
& Co., 1916. 


ing the selection of workers from among a 
group of applicants or candidates.’’ The 
second book is equally concerned with 
“the ways in which individuals differ and 
the methods of detecting or measuring 
these differences.’’ Emphasis is placed 
upon principles and methods rather than 
upon their application. ‘‘The student of 
vocational psychology should realize that 
in this field he cannot be ‘‘practical’’ 
until he has mastered a great deal of what 
may at first appear to be needlessly theo- 
retical and technical. He should see that 
all practice is based on theory, whether 
the practitioner realizes it or not; and that 
ordinarily it is better to examine the theory 
that is implicitly assumed if not explicitly 
recognized in any given practice.” 

These statements are true. A student of 
vocational psychology should have, first, 
theoretical and technical training in lab- 
oratory psychology. One cannot expect 
any one book on vocational psychology or 
a one-year course to instil principles and 
methods as well as something concerning 
their application. This point is well 
illustrated in the chapters on Variability 
and Correlation. They are well done, 
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probably as well done as they can be within 
such small limits, but they cannot give 
the statistical sense and facility which are 
so necessary in the construction and use 
of tests. To one whois untrained in statis- 
tical methods these chapters will be in- 
adequate, and to one who is trained they 
will be of little service. They may, how- 
ever, convince the former of the necessity 
of knowing statistical procedure, show him 
that testing and interpretation of testsis 
no occupation for the novice, and lead him 
to seek more complete sources of knowledge. 

The book indicates that the vocational 
psychologist is still on the defensive against 
the ‘‘pseudo-science’’ of the character 
analysts. The enemy shows remarkable 
vitality. Hollingworth disposed of it. in 
35 pages eight years ago; Griffitts spends 
40 of his total of 350 pages in dealing with 
it. He recognizes the possibility of a link 
between physical characteristics and tem- 
peramental traits in the action of the 
internal secretory organs. Too little is 
known of the specific action of the secre- 
tions of these glands, and less is known 
about their interrelations. The small pos- 
itive correlations thus far found between 
physical characteristics and mental traits 
may have great theoretical interest, but 
they promise little for practical use in 
vocational psychology. 

One of the most significant contributions 
of the author, in the mind of the reviewer, 
is his attempt to establish the psycholog- 
ical test in its proper relation to other 
vocational devices. The psychologist is 
not ready to sweep aside all existing voca- 
tional methods and set up a series of tests 
in their place. Much may be done in the 
way of refining and improving the custom- 
ary vocational methods by the application 
of the psychological principles of standard- 
ization, etc. ‘Important as tests may be 
in their place and when discriminately used, 
they will be used to supplement rather than 
to supplant the interview, because any 
smoothly working concern depends upon 
more than physical fitness, intellectual 
ability, skill or competence, honesty, 
aggressiveness, etc., of their employees. 
A man may be a useful member of one firm 
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and not of another from the fact that he 
is in sympathy with or has faith in the 
policies of one company and not with the 
other. Quite apart from competence, a 
man’s personality may be such that he 
will fit neatly into one organization, but 
would be out of place in another.’’ 

Brief descriptions and illustrations of 
tests are given as follows: trade tests, tests 
of strength and endurance, tests of motor 
control, dexterity and speed, tests of 
sensory and perceptual capacity and tests 
of imagery and imagination. This last 
group of tests might have been omitted 
for as the author admits, “it is not likely 
that this chapter will have any value for 
those whose interests are mainly in em- 
ployment psychology.’”’ The 20 pages 
devoted to it might have been more profit- 
ably employed in a more thorough dis- 
cussion of Rating Scales or any of the 
other groups of tests. 

Two chapters are devoted to tests of 
general intelligence. One deals with the 
much disputed questions of mental or- 
ganization, and the meaning of intelli- 
gence together with a description of 
typical tests. The treatment of these 
subjects is not full enough to furnish a 
satisfactory background for use of the 
tests—a background which should be ac- 
quired as a part of one’s general psycho- 
logical training. In the opinion of the 
reviewer it would have been a greater con- 
tribution to vocational psychology to have 
given references to sources of information 
on these topics and to have employed the 
space for a fuller account of the use that 
has been made of intelligence tests in 
vocational work. 

As a book setting forth principles and 
methods it should be of considerable in- 
terest to the general reader, the em- 
ployer, the vocational guide, and the 
student not specializing in psychology, 
who want to know something about this 
important development in the field of 
psychology. In its style and its scope it 
it well adapted for these purposes. For 
the specialist in vocational psychology no 
single book can ever suffice. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF EXECUTIVE CONTROL! 


By Erwin Haskell Schell. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, 1924. Pp. 130 
REVIEWED BY W. W. KINcAID 


In “The Technique of Executive Con- 
trol,’’ Professor Schell has presented a con- 
cise, clear statement of basic principles 
involved in executive control which is full 
of helpful suggestions to administrators 
as wellas minorexecutives. Speaking from 
the experience of an executive at the head 
ot a growing business, the more I study 
my work the more I am convinced that the 
executive must be the most intent and 
careful student in the whole business. If 
he would build permanent success he must 
know the fundamental laws and principles 
controlling the organization and function- 
ing of his business. How can he secure 
this except through careful study and 
thought regarding the business and the 
principles involved in its _ successful 
operation? 

Professor Schell has been bold in striking 
out and writing such a book. Most writers 
and educators along the line of executive 
authority and control of business have 
felt too timid to give much needed and 
helpful advice to our chief executives, who 
are supposed to be leaders in their re- 
spective lines of business. Speaking from 
experience, I know of no class of men in 
industry today who stand in greater need 
of helpful counsel and suggestion than the 
administrators in the executive field. 

In his introduction Professor Schell says: 
“Success in executive conduct is increas- 
ingly requiring intensive and penetrating 
thinking and absolute self control.”’ 

The text of this book is developed around 
the three outstanding traits of an executive 

1. Interest in and affection for people. 

2. Power of personality. 

3. Scientific trend of mind. 

In point Number 1, Professor Schell 
makes a statement which is an absolutely 





1A review of this volume in the Novem- 
ber number contains a summary of the con- 
tents by chapters. The present review 
gives the viewpoint of a manufacturer. 


indispensable qualification of an executive 
in a major or minor position. No one 
can organize and work with people effec- 
tively who does not have the same affection 
and pleasure in his work that the artist 
or genius has for his profession. Forced 
interest and affection are too readily 
detected by employees to make it worth 
while to educate as an executive, the man 
who lacks these qualifications. 

From this point Professor Schell develops 
the technique of such subjects as executive 
tools, control, stimulation, duties, and, 
most important, the handling of difficulties 
with subordinates and difficulties with 
superiors and associates. Speaking of 
Executive Tools the author says: ‘These 
tools can not be purchased or fashioned 
by another. The executive must make 
them himself, and the making is a process 
of self-discipline. Self control lies at the 
foundation of any plan for executive ad- 
vancement.”’ In pointing out how an 
executive can stimulate the workers, he 
says: “One measure of executive success 
is the ability to get employees to ‘work 
with a will.’’? Many of Professor Schell’s 
statements are obvious to any executive 
who has thought seriously about his work. 
Too often in our experience we find that 
the obvious is the one thing which we 
neglect. We prefer to continue with the 
less efficient, conventional method. 

Questions interspersed throughout the 
text, designed to develop the mental 
faculties of those interested in making a 
study of the technique of the subject, 
make a worthwhile addition to the book. 

The last three chapters dealing with 
difficulties with subordinates, superiors 
and associates are most important. In 
discussing difficulties with subordinates 
Professor Schell says: 

‘In the process of organizing the will of 
a group of employees, the executive will 
meet with difficulties. He will find that 
friction points are quite as numerous in 
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organizations of men as in assemblies of 
machine parts. Often these 
crises demand immediate action. Usually 
the circumstance is surrounded by an 
emotional complex—an atmosphere of 
strong feeling of considerable contagion. 
If the executive is at all susceptible to the 
influence of the excitement, he finds his 
reasoning ability hampered by a lack of 
Sufficient time for thought and by a con- 
fusing emotional pressure.”’ 

From this point the basis of approach 
to difficulties is outlined for the handling 
of such subjects as complaints, opposition, 
disloyalty, prejudice, irresponsibility, 
worry, fear and others which could be clas- 
sified under this heading. In presenting 
difficulties with superiors and associates 
Professor Schell quotes a student of manage- 
ment as saying: “If your boss asks you to 
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do something with which you do not 
agree in the matter of method or policy, 
do it three times as energetically as or- 
dinarily. If you are right, the error will 
be evident three times as quickly as other- 
wise. If you are wrong, you have learned 
your error at no cost to yourself.” 
While it is not possible to set down 
definite rules of conduct to insure executive 
success in every case, as the author points 
out, ‘‘It is through the mind with its power 


.to guide emotional pressures into con- 


structive behavior that man has pro- 
gressed.”’ 

“The Technique of Executive Control’’ 
is primarily a book of thought develop- 
ment and should be of interest to all those 
who are responsible for the execution of 
work performed by others. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


By W. H. Leffingwell. Chicago and New York: A. W. Shaw 
Co., 1925. Pp. xavit + 850. $5.00 


REVIEWED BY Marion A. BILLs yu 


Upon picking up this book one’s first 
impression is of its ponderousness—850 
pages, two and a quarter inchesthick. The 
writer of this review suspects that many an 
office executive will breathe the same ques- 
tion that she did—‘‘Must I read that all the 
way through?” The answer is, ‘‘No you 
need not,” there is a good table of contents 
and a good index and you can find what you 
want very easily after getting the general 
run of the book. But having held out this 
ray of hope we hasten to add, if you are 
interested in the details of office manage- 
ment you will probably eventually read 
every page in the book, not in the order 
in which they come but as your need 
arises. 

The book sticks to the field of office man- 
agement, but in that field it is very 
inclusive. There is a discussion on picking 
the site for the office, the building, the office 
layout, lighting and ventilation, desks and 
desk placement, and on through office 


problems to measuring the speed of the 


typist. On each item there is not only a 
discussion of the best office practice, but a 
statement of how to judge what is best 
under different circumstances. 

Some discussions in the book are funda- 
mental; others concern the smallest details; 
and the latter follow the former with no 
warning. For example, in Chapter VI 
where the author discusses ‘Scientific 
Analysis’’ and states the necessary steps in 
making an analysis of a job, one pictures 
oneself back in the academic laboratory 
being told the fundamentals of research: 
“State your problem clearly, make careful 
and exhaustive observations, record your 
results carefully, report on them fully.’’ 
One begins to feel that managing clerical 
activities is really a technical job. And when 
three pages later one reads the point 
of detail that in making the above report 
“Bach page should be numbered in the mid- 
dle at the bottom jinch up,’’ one resents the 
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mental drop. Both items are excellent 
points to bring out, but the writer, since 
she felt obliged on account of this review, 
to read the book straight through, wished 
many times that some signal might indicate 
that the elevator was going to drop from 
ceiling to basement with no intermediate 
stops. : 

As a whole the author outlines the means 
of finding the best method of performing 
any operation rather than advocating a 
given method. Hundreds of examples of 
this can be found throughout the book. 
Thus, he discusses the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of visible and non-visible 
card filing, and then indicates eight items 
concerning the use of the file that must be 
taken into consideration before making a 


decision between the two methods. To the 
inexperienced office manager, it would seem 
to the writer that such a list would be in- 
valuable, and to the experienced one it 
might well be used as acheck. This is not 
an isolated case. The book is full of just 
such suggestions. 

There are suggestions for the purchasing 
agent and for the telephone operator, for the 
file clerk and for the secretary, for the 
bookkeeper and the calculating clerk, in 
fact for every person in the clerical force. 
Only personnel seems inadequately treated; 
but since none of the book as it stands 
could well be spared, and since probably 
even the A. W. Shaw Company calls a 
halt somewhere (perhaps at 850 pages) 
we must forgive the author this omission. 


PERSONALITY IN THE MAKING 


By Joseph Herschel Coffin. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. x + 298 


REVIEWED BY GRACE E. MANSON 


This book is written from the religious 
and philosophic, as well as a certain psy- 
chological point of view. Personality is 
conceived as a _ psycho-social-spiritual 
organism, fundamentally spiritual in na- 
ture. The idea of teleology runs through- 
out the volume for personality is conceived 
straight through as a teleological system. 

The ‘‘plain man’s’ idea of personality as 
a ‘“‘group of qualities or characteristics such 
as appearance, bearing, attitude, manners, 
habits of speech and conduct, gestures, 
tone of voice, taste in dress, intelligence, 
energy, initiative, likes and dislikes, dis- 
position and socialness,”’ is but a superficial 
view of surface markings and does not touch 
the real essence of personality. 

Personality differs from individuality. 
Individuality is what we are, but person- 
ality is a process of becoming; that is, in 
the majority of cases. A complete person- 
ality is attained only when “‘there is sub- 
ordinatism of the ends of the present and 
the empirical self to personal selfhood, an 
adjustment of selfhood to society as it ought 


to be, a codrdination of personal self and 
society with the divine order.”’ 

But how is personality achieved? 

“The development of personality consists 
in taking the stream of sensations, affec- 
tions, instincts, impulses, and desires, and 
moulding them into a unified, organized and 
purposeful life, in transforming the impul- 
sive, vacillating irresponsible child into 
the self-controlled, steady responsible 
adult. The development of personality 
is the process of evolving an ‘historical 
life.’ ’”’ 

The historical life is defined as “the com- 
plete organization of all ideas, concepts, 
desires, ideals, impulses and volitions about 
a central system of ends in the interest of 
complete self-realization.”’ ‘Thus defined, 
personality is an ideal, ever to be striven 
for, but never fully realized.’’ 

An evaluation of Dr. Coffin’s book should 
be made by a scholar in ethics, philosophy 
or religion. It is scarcely within the sphere 
of the ‘‘plain man’’ interested in the person- 
ality problems of other “plain men.”’ 
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However, it belongs in that class of books 
which should be read from time to time by 
the ‘‘plain man.” His preoccupation with 
the materials and the routine of business or 
industry needs just such rest-periods to 


recall to him that the people all about are 
not intended simply to annoy him. Per- 
haps they too are engaged in this lofty 
struggle to emancipate themselves from 
humdrum affairs. 


THE STABILIZATION OF BUSINESS 


Edited by Lionel D. Edie. 


New York: The Macmillan 


Co., 1924. Pp. xit + 400 


REVIEWED BY Howarp C. Kipp 


“The Stabilization of Business” is the 
work of nine authors, each of whom presents 
the problems of the business cycle from the 
angle of his specialty. The result is a very 
readable symposium of unusual merit. 
Technical details are reduced to a minimum 
and conclusions stand out clearly. 

As for the theme, Mr. Herbert Hoover in 
the brief introduction points out that 
“there are helpful solutions somewhere, 
and their working out will be one of the 
greatest blessings yet given to our economic 
system—both to employer and employee.”’ 
The volume presents some of the thoughts 
of a few of the foremost thinkers in the field 
of economics and business on the subject 
of the causes and possible cures for the 
recurring ebb and flood tides of business 
activities. 

Wesley C. Mitchell, in the opening chap- 
ter, discusses the general theory of the 
business cycle. Business seems to move 
along the path of prosperity till it reaches a 
sudden turnin the road. This sudden turn 
is an industrial or financial crisis which is 
the beginning of a period of depression and 
falling prices. In the course of time re- 
covery and prosperity get under way and 
the cycle begins all over again. The busi- 
ness cycle with its violent ups and downs 
causes economic disturbances, leading in 
many cases to bankruptcy or reorganiza- 
tion, while labor is blighted with un- 
employment. 

The immediate cause of these spasms in 
the business world is the fact that ‘‘changes 
in prices are far from even, not only between 
different commodities but also as between 


different parts of the system of prices. As 
a rule retail prices lag behind wholesale, 
the price of staple consumers’ behind the 
price of staple producers’ goods, and the 
prices of finished products behind the 
prices of their raw materials. Among raw 
materials, the price of mineral products 
reflects the changed business conditions 
more regularly than do the prices of raw, 
animal, farm or forest products. Wages 
rise often more promptly, but always in less 
degree than wholesale prices; the discount 
rates rise sometimes more slowly than 


commodities and sometimes more rapidly ; 


interest rates on long time loans always 
move sluggishly in the early stages of re- 
vival, while the price of stocks—particu- 
larly common stocks—both precede and 
exceed commodity prices on the rise.” It 
is clear that there is no easy or complete 
solution for an equation with so many vari- 
ables. However, Professor Mitchell puts 
his finger on the heart of the problem of 
control of the business cycle when he indi- 
cates that by regulating the prosperity 
phase of the cycle its worst effects could be 
modified considerably. Already much 
thinking has been done along this line in 
connection with a discount policy which is 
in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The aim of such a policy would be to “‘check 
the rise of prices when the index numbers of 
physical output indicate that the limit of 
existing capacity is being approached.” 
The far reaching effect of such a policy and 
the existence of the machinery of the 
Federal Reserve System to carry it out 
seems to be the most practical of the 
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general schemes for the control of the busi- 
ness cycle presented in this volume. 

Professor Irving Fisher discusses his 
theory of stabilizing the dollar as a neces- 
sary step in stabilizing business. He 
points out that all other units of commerce 
have been standardized except the standard 
of value which is constantly fluctuating in 
value, although it remains constant in 
weight. In ancient times the yard, known 
as the gird, varied with, and was measured 
by the girth of the chieftain of the tribe! 
Professor Fisher believes that our present 
basis of estimating values in terms of a 
commodity as fluctuating as gold, is about 
as unsatisfactory as the gird was in measur- 
ing length. What we want is a dollar not of 
uniform weight, but of uniform purchasing 
power. For those who are not familiar with 
this theory of the “‘compensated dollar’ 
the chapter under review will give a com- 
prehensive idea of a proposal which has 
been the basis of a great deal of discussion 
among bankers and economists. There can 
be no doubt that the so-called ‘‘quantity 
theory of money”’ has much to contribute in 
explaining price trends, though some of its 
advocates have probably claimed too much 
for it. The reader will see that it is only 
one of many aspects of the phenomena of the 
rise or fall of prices. 

Frank Haigh Dixon in the chapter 
‘Transportation and the Business Cycle,”’ 
develops two main ideas; first, the railroads 
of the United States are very powerful fac- 
tors in creating and facilitating business; 
second, the railroads may become equally 
powerful in regulating, in a conscious way, 
the trends of business. 

The carriers normally purchase twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of the iron and steel 
output of the country, thirty per cent of the 
coal, ten to fifteen per cent of the lumber, 
and have over 2,000,000 employees on their 
pay rolls. It is easy to see how an enter- 
prise as far flung as the railroads must be 
taken into consideration in appraising the 
business situation at any time. But can 
the roads consciously work out policies 
which will affect business trends? Pro- 
fessor Dixon makes a keen analysis of this 
point and comes to the sound conclusion 
that such policies could be achieved if the 
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roads could build up sufficient reserves. 
Such reserves would make it possible for 
them to establish a policy of purchasing 
which would tend to stabilize the com- 
modity market. How can such reserves be 
created, and under what supervision would 
they be administered? These are questions 
which go to the heart of railroad finance and 
management. Obviously on the present 
basis of railroad income and operation, 
taking the country as a whole, there is little 
chance for the creation of the kind of re- 
serves which Professor Dixon has in mind. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
entrusted with rate making power on the 
theory of a ‘fair return” to the carrier. 
Would the Commission be willing to include 
“stabilization reserves” in the factors 
which determine rate levels? This problem 
of reserves for stabilization is very timely 
because of two new policies introduced by 
the Transportation Act of 1920. The first 
is the consolidation program which may 
result in such economies as to make the 
building up of additional reserves possible. 
The second is that which provides for the 
creation of reserves from the excess earnings 
of the more prosperous roads under the 
“recapture clause.’”’ However, in this 
case the stronger roads are placed ina 
position where they have less opportunity 
of developing a policy for controlling pur- 
chasing than they had before 1920 when the 
Transportation Act was passed. The treat- 
ment of these highly complex problems by 
Professor Dixon is very satisfactory. 

John R. Commons develops the idea of 
unemployment insurance in his chapter, 
‘‘Unemployment—Prevention and Insur- 
ance.’ Regarding the unemployment 
schemes of Europe, Professor Commons 
points out that they are based on the wrong 
theory—the theory that the state, the 
employer and the wage earner should 
contribute to the insurance fund. He be- 
lieves that the burden should rest entirely 
on the business man because he is the only 
one in a position to prevent unemploy- 
ment. This is an interesting point of view. 
Whether it is entirely true or not, it is cer- 
tain that if unemployment were made more 
of a business liability the brains of the busi- 
ness world would be turned toward a practi- 














cal solution of this serious labor problem. 
However, if the cost of unemployment 
insurance were reflected in rising prices, 
society as well as business would be making 
its contribution to the insurance fund. 
Professor Commons believes that the prac- 
tical working out of the policy of unemploy- 
ment insurance resting on a business basis 
would result in the following: (1) the reduc- 
tion of labor turnover; (2) the dovetailing 
of jobs; (3) the training of employees for 
different jobs; (4) the selection, promotion 
and transfer of employees; (5) the elimina- 
tion of undue expansion of plants; (6) the 
increased efficiency resulting from perma- 
nent personnel. If Professor Common’s 
scheme were able to accomplish any one of 
these objects the experiment would be very 
much worth the making. 

Lionel D. Edie, the editor, presents a 
thoughtful discussion on ‘“The Coérdination 
of Production and Marketing.”’ This is an 
argument for business planning based on 
the intelligent use of statistics. For exam- 
ple, statistics which will throw light on 
how much people will buy suggest the sensi- 
ble basis of a production policy. Each 
. industry should know what its position is in 
terms of normal production for the whole 
country. In addition to this, price trends 
should be carefully studied to see what 
possible light they can throw on the future. 
As Professor Edie puts it, ‘‘to the extent 
that business informs itself ahead of time 
of the price turns it is possible to retard or 
accelerate production in such a manner as 
to stabilize its profit margins.’”’ This 
problem of interpreting price levels in such 
a& way as to make possible a real coérdina- 
tion between production and marketing is a 
serious challenge to our statisticians. 

Professor E. R. A. Seligman in his chapter 
“International Problems in Business Sta- 
bility”” compares modern business to a 
finely adjusted watch. Because of its 
sensitive mechanism business runs either 
very smoothly or with so much friction that 
it hardly runs at all. Forces that affect the 
running are world forces that care nothing 
for boundary lines and wholly disregard 
distance and nationality. Professor Selig- 
man develops his theme under four 
headings; first, modern business and inter- 
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national trade; second, economic equilib- 
rium and the war; third, the instability of 
international exchange in the absence of 
the gold standard; fourth, the restoration of 
stability in international trade. These 
four points of view are presented with great 
clarity. The discussion centering around 
the last two, however, will appeal to those 
who are especially interested in seeing the 
way out of the muddle in which European 
currencies find themselves. Professor 
Seligman points out that stability in Europe 
can be brought about ultimately only by 
the restoration of business prosperity and 
the return to the gold standard. This does 
not mean deflation, but it does mean that 
further inflation should be stopped and the 
currency stabilized at about the present 
level. “It is not so much deflation as 
stabilization that is needed.” 

John B. Andrews’ chapter develops the 
thesis that public works may be carried on 
by governments—federal, state and munici- 
pal—in such a way as to act as a business 
control. In periods of depression direct 
employment would be offered to workers 
who would otherwise be idle. In addition, 
work would be created in those industries 
which supply the materials for public enter- 
prises. In periods of rising prices the with- 
drawal of government bids from the various 
markets would tend to regulate prices and 
prevent inflation or undue expansion. 
This proposal has the appeal of common 
sense, however colossal the task of legislat- 
ing it through may appear. The working 
out of such a scheme is the kind of work 
which should engage.the energies of our 
ablest leaders. 

“The Psychological Factors in Stabiliza- 
tion,’”’ the subject of a chapter by Walter 
Dill Scott, is an analysis of the agencies of 
so called human engineering, namely, 
vocational guidance, education and motiva- 
tion. The ideal is to get the right man at 
the right job and then help him to grow in 
efficiency and happiness. This point of 
view has a place in this volume because 
stabilization is not merely objective. It 
has its subjective side which rests on con- 
tentment, which is the lubricant that tends 
to keep the industrial machine running 
smoothly. When labor declares war the 
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whole economic structure rocks, therefore, 
anything which reduces friction in industry 
is a force that makes for stability. 

The last, and in many respects the most 
interesting chapter is ‘“The Applied Tech- 
nique of Stabilization,’ by Henry S. 
Dennison. The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company makes shipping tags. These are 
used by all sorts of business concerns. 
Naturally such an industry is usually sen- 
sitive to changes in the business cycle. 
Mr. Dennison has enlisted the aid of all 
the departments of his business in helping 
to stabilize production in his plant. He 
has been able to develop team play in such 
a way as to codrdinate the policies of the 
various departments, purchasing, sales, 
credit, advertising, etc. For example, the 
purchasing department has charts showing: 
(1) the minimum and maximum inventories 
of each class of raw materials which should 
be carried at each stage of the business 
cycle; (2) the trend of prices of these 
commodities; (3) the time when purchases 
should reach a maximum and minimum. 
The sales department is geared to respond 
to the situation as it develops, and is on the 
alert for the shadows which coming events 
may cast before them. The policy of the 
credit department is to keep optimism 
within bounds when business is booming. 
At such times it puts dependable customers 
on the preferred list, which means that their 
wants are taken care of first. Risky credits 
are reduced to a minimum and undue ex- 
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pansion is prevented. When business is 
dull credit tends to be more liberal. On 
this point Mr. Dennison says, ‘‘We expect, 
of course, a bigger ratio of loss in depres- 
sions, but as far as possible we want that 
loss to result from orders taken when they 
are needed, rather than from orders taken 
months before, manufactured on overpay 
time and in conflict with orders from good- 
pay customers.’ With regard to plant 
construction, it is the policy of the Denni- 
son Company to build in anticipation of 
business rather than during a boom. The 
advertising program calls for the greatest 
amount of publicity when business is below 
par and sales are needed. This is a point 
which will arouse considerable discussion, 
but we believe it will stand on its merits. 
Of special interest to the employees of the 
plant is the creation of an unemployment 
fund, created out of profits. The adminis- 
tration of the fund is in the hands of a 
committee representing the workers and the 
management. In his statement, ‘‘the relief 
of unemployment will be one of the incen- 
tives to the prevention of unemployment,”’ 
Mr. Dennison takes the same position as 
John R. Commons whose ideas on un- 
employment insurance have been discussed. 
Mr. Dennison’s whole policy in this matter 
is an excellent example of enlightened self 
interest. It is not philanthropy but sound 
business sense. He is performing an experi- 
ment at Framingham, Mass., which will be 
followed with very keen interest. 


Books Received 


(Notice here does not preclude fuller notice later) 


Vocational Self-Guidance. By Dova.as 
Fryer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1925. Pp. xvii + 385. $3.00. 


U. S. Army Training Manual No. 27. 
Radio Operator, Instructors Guide for 
All Arms. Part II, Code Practice, Vol. 
1. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1925. Pp. viii + 71. 


Special attention may be called to the 
following: 

1. The use of a lettering scale and of a 
standard tapescale, p. 11, 49. 

2. The method of training operators by 
use of Ediphone records, thus dispensing 
almost entirely with the personal instruc- 
tion of a teacher. 

3. The method of scoring operators by 
means of an index number, p. 8. 
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Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. 
By Ervin E. Lewis. New York: The 
Century Co., 1925. Pp. xvii + 460. 
$2.25. 

This volume is a study of some of the out- 
standing personnel management problems 
that arise in the administration and super- 
vision of a public school system. 


Salvaging of American Girlhood. By IsaBEL 
DavEnrPorT, PH.D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. ix + 302. 
$3.00. 


Social Control of The Feebleminded. By 
Sranuey P. Daviss, Po#.D. New York: 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Inc., 1923. Pp. 222. 

A study of social programs and attitudes 
in relation to the problems of mental 
deficiency. 


The Economic Position of the Married 
Woman. By Mrs. H. A. L. FisuHer. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1924. 
Pp. 30. 


Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity. 
Report of the Consultative Committee 
on Psychological Tests of Educable 
Capacity and their possible use in the 
public system of education. London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1924. 
Pp. xii + 248. Two shillings. 
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Sharing Management with The Workers. 
By Bren M. Sevexman. New York: The 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1925. Pp. xiv 
+ 142. $1.50. 


Public Employment Offices: Their Purpose, 
Structure, and Methods. By Suetpy M. 
Harrison, and Associates. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1924. Pp. 
xvii + 685. $3.50. 


Man and His Affairs. By Watter N. 
PotaKkov, M. E. Baltimore: The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., 1925. Pp. 233. 
$2.50. 


Dynamic Psychology. By Dom THomas 
VerRNER Moore, Pu.D. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924. Pp. viii + 
444, 


The Field of Psychology. By Mapison 
BentLey, PH.D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1924. Pp. xvi + 545. $3.50. 


The Foundations of National Industrial 
Efficiency. By VANDERVEER CvUSTIS. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. xiv + 324. $2.25. 


» 


Public School Salaries in 1924-1925. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, January and March, 
1925, Vol. 3, Nos. 1 and 2. Washington: 
National Education Association. Pp. 71. 
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Who Can Hire Management? Henry 8. 
Dennison. Bulletin of The Taylor 
Society, June, 1924, Vol. 9, No. 3, pp. 
101-110. 

Analyzes and discusses the question of 
the selection of managers and finally 
arrives at the answer that those who are 
to be their managers can best choose them. 

Mr. Dennison asks six questions: 


. What is to be managed? 

. What do we mean by managing? 
. Who are managers? 

. How can they be chosen? 

. Who can choose them? 

. Who can choose the choosers? 


A. Business has been thought of as a 
straight line process, but in reality the 
task the concern has to perform has neither 
beginning nor end. It has been assumed 
that the profit comes from the sale of 
goods and all other related processes are 
incidental necessities. If these assump- 
tions are laid aside, business can be seen 
as a closed circuit with each phase of activ- 
ity showing a profit more or less uniformly 
throughout that circuit, and if the even 
flow of force is checked at any point, a dis- 
sipation of energy results. Active opposi- 
tion may even reverse the flow, whether 
it comes from suppliers, workers, or 
customers. 

Investors are considered part of the cir- 
cuit and supplies and customers are con- 
sidered under the one head of ‘‘customers,”’ 
inasmuch as they are in such a similar 
position. Thus the business concern to be 
managed is pictured as a closed and in- 
timately intermeshed circuit of psycholog- 
ical forces, continuous, dynamic, through 
groups of human beings—investors, work- 
ers, customers—and using as conductors, 
the money, equipment, matérials, and 
services which externally constitute the 
reality of the company. 


B. Managing is a compound function. 


It no longer consists of just order-giving . 


which is a superficial part, but has other 
elements of far greater importance. The 


job analysis of managing is, therefore, laid 
out as follows: 


Understanding 


Observing 
Evaluating 


Conceiving 
Analyzing 
Contriving 


Devising 


Directing 
Teaching 
Inducing 


‘Persuading 


Detailed description of each subdivision 
is given, and also two examples of this 
analysis applied to actual tasks of manage- 
ment. This cutting up of management 
into its components shows that everybody 
in the industry does some managing. 
This analysis is devised to supplement 
the habitual concentration of attention 
on the tools of management—systems, rules, 
authority, incentive plans, etc. One of 
these tools, authority, though often con- 
sidered management, is no living part of 
managing. ‘‘Having’’ authority is often 
made of great importance, whereas “‘using”’ 
it is the really important thing. Respon- 
sibility is also defined asa tool of manage- 
ment. Finally, the analysis of the 
dynamics of management shows that there 
is no fundamental distinction between 
administration and management, for the 
definition that administration has to do 
with long-time policies while management 
is concerned with the week to week prob- 
lems is in reality a relative differentiation. 
C. Who are managers? Everybody has 
to do some managing. While it is distrib- 
uted all along the line from zero to almost 
100 per cent among different individuals, 
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still it is practically coterminous with the 
whole active organization. 

D. It is not difficult to hire and place 
hands, but hands grade quickly into heads, 
and the hiring difficulties advance in geo- 
metrical proportion to the managerial 
factor. Psychology must assist in the 
problem, but great care must be used in 
putting its suggestions into practice, or 
trouble will result. But with all the help 
of psychology, what knowledge and ability 
must those men have who, out of the 
whole group of operatives, can choose the 
right man for the right managerial job? 
First, all possible knowledge of the candi- 
dates; second, detailed knowledge of the 
managerial tasks. It is natural then that 
the choosing should be done by the man- 
agerial unit that is planning the task and 
providing for its operation. 


E. Within the typical industrial concern 


the board of directors will be, of course, 
the last chooser of men and methods. It 
must have certain kinds of assistance. 

Certain habitual notions about industrial 
control must be laid aside, or if allowed to 
apply, be critically examined. The first 
is ownership—the feeling that one has a 
right to do what he pleases with his own. 
This no longer holds, due to the complexity 
of our social structure. Second, the need 
of control to reduce risk is very often over- 
emphasized. Third, it is necessary to 
separate into two different men, the in- 
vestor-manager and the worker-owner. 
Misunderstanding arises from comparing 
the case of the worker-owner with that 
where the investor and worker groups are 
distinct. 

Some relations of the three principal 
groups—investors, workers, customers— 
to the concern as a whole are given and 
then each is considered separately as a 
possible chooser of the board of directors. 

The investors’ choice, successful during 
the days of industrial pioneering when 
capital was scarce, now suffers from many 
handicaps. It tends to pay lowest wages 
and exact highest prices so that the margin 
will be maximum; there is too much tend- 
ency to count the dollar as paramount, 
too little interest in operation, and too 
much in stock marketing. The customers’ 
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choice suffers from similar handicaps. 
Examples are to be found in the co- 
operatives and in cases of governmental 
management, and they are practicable only 
in very special cases. The workers’ choice, 
and the author means all who work, 
manually or mentally, offers a different 
picture. It has many advantages that the 
others have not, and it has an understand- 
ing of the interests of the other two groups 
which neither of them have. Within this 
group there is a sub-group of individuals 
whose work involves the widest range of 
facts about the concern. This may be 
called the ‘“‘managerial force,’’ using the 
words in a broad way, and it is this sub- 
group which best can hire management. 
The managerial job is the coérdination, 
composition, and integration of the im- 
pulses, energies, and interests of the three 
great groups, and where partisanship holds 
sway this is not well performed. 

Finally, only management can hire man- 
agement, and efforts to get out from under 
the system of investors’ control appear 
persistent and ingenious. For success in 
productive effort we all hanker after the 
old style concern whose members had their 
money and their time tied up in its fate. » 


Methods of Selecting Employees to Fill 
High Grade Positions in the Public Service. 
Public Personnel Studies. March- 
April, 1924, Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 13-58. 
Compares the two usual methods of filling 

vacancies in high positions in the public 

service, and gives some tests used, also 
opinions of Civil Service Administrators 
as to the results of filling these positions 
through the system of competitive tests. 

The two methods are: 

1. The chief executive, or the appointing 
authority at the head of the department or 
institution in which the position is located, 
may make the choice. 

2. A central employment agency may 
hold suitable tests and certify to the 
appointing authority the names of those 
found qualified. Then the appointing 
authority selects from this group, and is 
relieved of the work of hunting up the 
persons so qualified. 

Civil Service administrators maintain 
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that they can do the job better, and the 
appointing authorities on the other hand 
insist on a free choice in selecting their 
responsible assistants, but the average 
citizen in recent years has shown a strong 
tendency to favor the merit system. 

Some sort of a test is inevitable, as every 
time any kind of a choice is made the pos- 
sible selections are put through some 
comparisons and examination. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the two 
methods are compared and it is shown that 
the success of open competitive tests by 
the central employment agency is no 
longer open to question. 

This success is due to several factors: 

(a) It knows the sources of personnel 
supply and has facilities for carrying on a 
recruiting campaign that no individual can 
hope to equal. 

(b) It has a technical staff for formulat- 
ing tests, and can secure the codperation of 
other persons high in the profession. 

(c) It has gained the confidence of the 
general public and it can eliminate con- 
siderations of religion, race, politics, etc. 

(d) It has developed the so-called ‘‘un- 
assembled examination,’’ which represents 
the best that has been developed in indus- 
trial and public fields, and which eliminates 
the written examination on academic sub- 
jects. It also reduces to a minimumthe 
inconvenience to which competitors must 
submit in taking a test. 

The type of unassembled test which is 
in wide use by central employment agencies 
is particularly suitable where the search 
for qualified persons is state- or nation- 
wide instead of local. 

One of the very good effects of filling 
higher positions in the public service 
through competitive tests conducted by a 
central employment agency is the increased 
morale among employees in the public 
service, due to their seeing the possibility 
of reaching the top on the basis of merit 
only. 

Appendix I gives typical tests for high- 
grade positions as used and given by various 
Civil Service Commissions. 

Appendix II gives the opinions of Civil 
Service administrators with regard to the 
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results of filling these positions through 
competitive tests conducted by a central 
employment agency. 

Appendix III gives a partial list of high- 
grade positions in certain Civil Service 
jurisdictions filled through competitive 
tests. 


Suggested Tests for Supervising Clerk. 
Frep TELFORD AND F. A. Moss. Public 
Personnel Studies, December, 1924. Vol. 
2, No. 9, pp. 288-297. 

Gives in some detail the duties and qual- 
ifications of this occupation. Discusses 
also reasons for selecting the particular 
tests presented. In presenting the tests 
it is assumed that the Supervising Clerk 
“has charge of a rather small clerical unit 
including not less than three nor more 
than ten positions besides his own and that 
the clerks to be supervised are of different 
ranks or grades and perform a variety of 
duties.”’ 

The tests themselves cover office work 
and terms, office supervision, personal 
fitness as determined by an interview, 
seniority, service ratings, and an alter- 
native test on education and experience. 
It is to be noted that the term “‘test’’ is 
here used in an extremely general sense, 
covering all types of data collected. Sam- 
ples of the objective tests are given. 


Minimum Specifications for Highway En- 
gineering Positions. Committee, Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers, Bulletin, 
National Research Council, May, 1924, 
Vol. 8, Part 3, No. 45, pp. 105. 
Adopted by Association. Published by 

Highway Research Board to give teachers 
data for determining requisite content of 
highway engineering courses; employers, 
skill and training which should be required; 
and administrators, basis for classification 
of engineering staff. Cover skill, knowl- 
edge (subjects for examination listed), 
and personal characteristics required to 
function in each of seventeen typical 
positions in highway departments. Prob- 
lems cited, based on data supplied by 
practitioners, to illustrate basic require- 
ments of different positions. 
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Developments in Scientific Methods for 
Selecting Salesmen. H. G. Kenaey. 
Sales Management, September, 1924, 
Vol. 7, No. 3, pp. 1453 ff. 

Discusses the importance of scientific 
methods in dealing with the sales force. 
Illustrations are mainly drawn from 
methods used in selection. Lists three 
fundamentals: qualifications necessary to 
success, setting definite standards for sizing 
up applicants, and use of reliable, objective 
methods for determining relation between 
applicant’s qualifications and company 
standards. Company standards should be 
based on experience with the upper thirty 
or forty per cent of the sales force. Shows 
how the individual’s characteristics are 
compared with his selling success. Cau- 
tions against using one factor to the exclu- 
sion of others perhaps equally important. 
Lists several measures, as percentage of 
outlets sold, ratio of calls to demonstrations, 
length of service, per cent of quota sold 
that might be used to show relative value 
of the individual sales effort. Charts 
showing how length of service may be used 
are given. 


First Report of the Committee on Education 
of Associated Industries of New York 
State. Pub. by the Industries, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Educational Series Number 1, 
pp. 16. 

The report is issued and published by 
Associated Industries of New York State, 
an incorporation of that state. ‘‘It repre- 
sents the first united effort on the part of 
the 2500 corporations and firms that make 
up Associated Industries, to take an active 
part in educational matters.’’ These cor- 
porations employ nearly three-quarters of 
a million persons. Six sections comprise 
the division of labor of the Committee: 
1. Trade and technical education. 2. Ap- 
prentice training and plant training. 3. 
Immigrant education. 4. Foreman train- 
ing. 5. Industrial rehabilitation. 6. 
Accident prevention and health education. 

A summary of the approved program is 
as follows: 

1. General compulsory education for 
all persons up to the age of 14 years. 

2. General education for all persons over 
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the age of 14 years who may desire to secure 
it and who are able to profit thereby. 

3. Proper vocational guidance for all 
13, 14 and 15 year old minors as a part of 
the general education plan. 

4. Compulsory part-time or continuation 
school education for employed minors as 
now required by law. 

5. Technical and trade education for 
grammar school graduates who wish to 
remain in full time school. 

6. Coéperative high school courses for 
grammar school graduates who wish to 
learn and earn at the same time. 

7. Education for adult workers which will 
better train them for their vocations. 

8. Apprentice training courses for boys 
and girls who wish to take up a skilled 
trade and who wish to learn that trade 
under practical surroundings. 

9. Plant schools of training courses for 
the intelligent preparation of workers for 
semi-skilled occupations. 

10. Education for the foreign born to 
remove illiteracy and to prepare them for 
citizenship. 

11. Education for foremen in industrial 
establishments through foremen training 
conferences. . 

12. Adequate vocational training of dis- 
abled workers. | 

13. Health education including training 
for prevention of accidents. 

The introduction states the committee 
‘‘*has even more ambitious plans which it 
was thought best to hold in abeyance 
until details are more fully matured.” 
The Secretary of the Associated Industries, 
Mark A. Daly, is also secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education. The address on the 
pamphlet is 701 Iroquois Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


A Study of Individual Differences in Learn- 
ing. Marcaret Kuincarp. Psycholog- 
ical Review, January, 1925, Vol. 32, No. 
1, pp. 34-53. 

Investigates ‘‘the evidence regarding the 
changes which occur in the relative attain- 
ments of different individuals in any given 
partly practiced function as a result of 
equal additional amounts of practice in 
that function.’”’ One of the theories in- 
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vestigated holds that equalizing practice 
seems to increase differences. The author 
studied data from many sources. Her 
conclusion is that ‘‘in the main there is a 
tendency for differences to decrease as the 
result of a period of equal amounts of train- 
ing for the group.’’ However, no single 
measure can be used to represent the 
changes that occur with practice. The 
evidence indicates that there is a high 
degree of correlation between ability at the 
beginning and at the end of relatively 
brief periods of practice. The evidence 
throws no light on whether differences are 
innate or acquired. 


Some Social and Economic: Effects of Work 
Accidents to Women. Bureau of Women 
in Industry, State of New York, Depart- 
ment of Labor, by the Staff of the Bureau 
under direction of Charlotte E. Carr. 
Number 127, November, 1924, pp. 67. 
Of the four main divisions under which 

the New York State Compensation Law 

classifies injuries, fatalities, permanent 
total injury, permanent partial disability, 
and temporary injuries, this study dis- 
cusses permanent partial disability. There 
are about 6,882 such cases each year. Five 
hundred cases were selected among the 

1,292 cases of women so disabled during 

the period July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1920. 

Effort was made to make the selection 

representative of the entire state. All the 

cases were interviewed in person between 

September, 1923, and February, 1924. 

*‘Seventy-two of these women had either 

never returned at all or had been in industry 

less than one year, a period considered too 
short from which to judge fairly as to their 
industrial rehabilitation.”’ 

This type of injuries was caused in two- 
thirds of the cases by power machines. 
The punch press was responsible for one- 
half of these. Fifteen per cent were caused 
by falls; nine per cent during the handling 
of objects; and hand tools caused seven 
per cent. Minor injuries resulted in 87.2 
per cent of causes, the remainder were 
major in character. 

“‘At the end of an average period of four 
years, over one-fifth, 21.2 per cent, of the 
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women were still out of industry as a result 
of their accident; over a quarter, 26.4 per 
cent, though they returned to work had not 
been able to regain their earning capacity; 
over half, 52.4 per cent, had succeeded in 
maintaining their earning capacity.”’ Over 
three-quarters of the inexperienced machine 
operators never returned to their machines. 
Women in other occupations mainly re- 
turned to the same type of work. Lack of 
schooling plainly handicapped women in 
their industrial readjustment. The oldest 
and the youngest made the poorest indus- 
trial adjustment. A change in work after 
the accident was usually accompanied by a 
loss in earning capacity. 

Pages 45 to 50 of the report give a number 
of vivid pictures of the failure to complete 
the readjustment psychologically and 
socially. 


Economic Justification of the Legal Min- 
imum Wage. Leo Wotman. The Amer- 
. ical Labor Legislation Review, Septem- 

ber, 1924, Vol. 14, No. 3, pp. 226-33. 

Discusses the question of the legal 
minimum wage and attempts to show why 
it is justified not only in the light of the 
trend toward regulation down through the 
years but from economic reasons as well. 

Organized ‘communities have not been 
backward in applying ‘“‘rules of the game’”’ 
to the conduct of business and industry. 
In the past century the rapid multiplication 
of rules and regulations that fix the limits 
of free competition in enterprise has charac- 
terized the progress of business organiza- 
tion and advancement. 

Within the past year the coal industry, 
a basic industry, has come to be regarded 
as a public utility without any question. 
The U. S. Coal Commission is prepared 
to urge public control of the most drastic 
nature in this industry, even to the extent 
of discriminating in favor of those mines 
that have the best prospects of selling, and 
which can make most effective use of the 
available transportation facilities. None 
of their proposals have been put into prac- 
tice as yet, but the time is not far away 
when such will be the case. 

‘Restrictions on industry have not grown 











out of an empty and abstract inclination 
to restrict and to regulate, but out of the 
failure of industry to perform its major 
functions in accordance with the reasonable 
requirements of public service.”’ 

‘With the recognition of the need for 
rules to correct the faults of private enter- 
prise, there is also the realization of the 
dependence of various groups of the popu- 
lation on meaures of protection.’’ The 
foundaton of most of our so-called labor 
legislation is based on this belief. Wher- 
ever free enterprise creates an abuse 
that is real and that has serious conse- 
quences and leaves the individual without 
power to protect himself, then the time 
has come to adopt additional rules of the 
game. But there still exists in spite of the 
steady growth of restrictive laws a wide- 
spread prejudice against state interference. 
This is especially true of prices and wages. 

It was probably some such idea that Jus- 
tice Sutherland had in mind when he 
described the minimum wage of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as exacting from the 
employer ‘‘an arbitrary payment’’ not 
based on ‘‘the value of the service ren- 
dered.”’ In this case it was the wages of 
women. If it means anything it means 
that wages are not fairly subject to control. 

The author then suggests that no valid 
distinction on economic grounds can be 
drawn between wages and other conditions 
of employment which have been the sub- 
ject of legal regulation. Increase of wages 
increases costs. Safety devices, etc., in- 
crease costs. Therefore wages are subject 
to control as are the other conditions of 
employment. Furthermore, American in- 
dustry has little to fear from the cost in- 
cident to minimum wage laws. 

The need of women for protection in 
industry makes even greater justification 
for minimum wage laws. Women workers 
are unorganized compared to the male 
wage-earners, and cannot now avail them- 
selves of the power of collective bargaining. 

Wages are a controlling element in deter- 
mining living standards, and the industrial 
history of this country shows the struggle 
of wage-earners for improved standards 
through higher wages. This fact is all 
important in the minds of the workers and 
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the attitude of the community. Some com- 
munities have recognized this both by 
direct and indirect measures. 

The probable effect of minimum wage 
legislation on business enterprise is con- 
sidered very important. Freedom to hire 
workers at any wage they please is bound 
to divert the attention of leaders of in- 
dustry from the major problems to such 
minor matters as fixing the hiring wage of 
women employees, and it may be fairly 
said that such functions as bargaining over 
wages are relatively unimportant. The 
qualities of initiative, organizing capacity, 
etc., in the contemporary enterprises are 
wasted if they are merely used in making 
wage-bargains. 

There are many problems that the Amer- 
ican business man has overlooked, and the 
wise social policy is to free business from 
the temptation of making easy savings 
where economy serves no other purpose 
than to depress what the community has 
come to regard as irreducible standards of 
living. 


THE TAYLOR SOCIETY SYMPOSIUM ON INDUS=- 
TRIAL PSYCHOLOGY i 


z 


Industrial Psychology. A Layman Con- 
siders Its Status and Problems. H. S&S. 
Person. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
August, 1924, Vol. 9, No. 4, pp. 163-171. 
Describes in considerable detail the 

relationship of psychology to industry and 

discusses some of the problems in the 
industrial world in the solution of which 
psychology can be of material assistance. 

The author traces the earlier relationship 
of psychology to business and industry and 
shows that comparatively little in the way 
of tools, such as intelligence tests, and defi- 
nite principles to assist inthe art of manage- 
ment has been contributed to business 
by psychology. The public has wrongly 
assumed that the psychologists have 
everything ready for its use, and since the 
war has suddenly asked for immediate 
delivery. But first, codperation and facili- 
ties for research must be accorded the 
psychologists. 
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In order that the busy business man may 
acquire a helpful perspective of the field of 
psychology, there is a brief, compact re- 
view of recent literature and discussion of 
the impressions that might be obtained 
from it. These are: 

1. That the psychology of today is a 
behavioristic psychology. 

2. That there seem to be four groups of 
psychologists, determined by their inter- 
pretations of conduct and their attitude 
towards methods of investigation: 

a. The mechanical reflex group. 

b. The quantitative measurement group. 

c. The group that holds that conduct is 
the biologically purposive self-expression 
of an organism. 

d. The psycho-analyst group. 

3. That notwithstanding the differences 
among psychologists there is agreement 
that a better understanding of the causes 
and manifestations of behavior is necessary 
to a correct interpretation and control of 
conduct. 

4. That psychology is becoming an em- 
pirical and positive science. 

5. That so far it has been compelled to 
conduct its research in laboratories, chiefly 
on children and animals, in institutions for 
defectives, etc. 

6. That so far it has had too little oppor- 
tunity to conduct controlled research in 
industry on the special characteristics of 
adult behavior. 

7. That most psychologists are conserva- 
tive in their claims as to present achieve- 
ments, but are confident of ultimate results. 

In the particular field of Industrial 
Psychology the impressions that might be 
gained are: 

a. Actual results of research in the last 
fifteen years have been relatively meager. 

b. These results have not led to the 
discovery of the causes of conduct or any 
fundamental laws for the guidance of 
management in influencing conduct. 

c. These achievements have not as yet 
touched the problem of inspiring interest, 
initiative, etc. 

In fact, as yet it cannot be said that there 
is a true Industrial Psychology. The author 
distinguishes between ‘‘tools to use’’ in 
management and “principles to assist”’ in 
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the art of management, and shows what a 
wealth of material there is for the use of 
executives in books already published in 
psychology and social science. 

Suggestion is made that the Taylor 
Society assist psychologists with oppor- 
tunities for the study of adult psychology. 
This is because of the author’s belief that 
there is a distinction between animal and 
youth psychology on the one hand and 
adult psychology on the other;. and if 
research should prove that there are differ- 
ences, it would be of the greatest impor- 
tance to management. Another reason for 
such study has been the inclination of most 
psychologists to overemphasize instincts 
and underemphasize the part played by 
habits. While instinct existed before habits 
were acquired, yet in most adults habits are 
primary in matters of conduct. Many 
executives have testified that this point 
of view fits the facts of their experience, and 
coédperation between industry and psy- 
chologists should tend to verify or disprove 
this hypothesis. 

The problem of training personnel in 
industry ; executives, foremen, and workers, 
offers a challenge to psychological investi- 
gation. The solving of this problem should 
disclose new principles in the training 
methods of factory and office, for these 
principles will not be found in studies of 
the education and training of school 
children. 

Monotony and its relation to one’s dis- 
position and instincts is another problem 
awaiting the attack of the psychologist. 

Of very great importance to management 
is the problem of incentives. Very little 
is known about this factor in human life, 
and the psychologist will probably verify 
the belief of many an executive that incen- 
tives are closely related to habits and 
disposition. 

Another field of major importance to 
management is the relation of the life of the 
worker outside the office and shop to the 
life inside. One’s behavior in the plant is 
profoundly influenced by outside condi- 
tions. This problem psychologists must 
take up, recognizing that industrial rela- 
tions are not the only conditions affecting 
behavior. 
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What Industrial Psychology Asks of Manage- 
ment. W. V. BincHaM. Bulletin of the 
Taylor Society, December, 1924, Vol. 9, 
No. 6, pp. 243-248. 

Increased coédperation has been proposed 
between psychologists and management 
engineers. If this is to be, psychologists 
have four things to ask of management: 
(1) patience, (2) discrimination; (3) re- 
search opportunities; (4) reliable criteria. 

Pictures the type of problem (such as the 
investigation of work in the British coal 
mines in 1922) in which management and 
psychology are both interested. 

Asks management to be patient because: 

a. The pressing problems of industrial 
psychology are problems in social psy- 
chology—the least scientific branch of 
psychology, the most backward and the 
most speculative; 

b. All thorough-going research takes 
time; 

'e. Too few psychologists have an ade- 
quate background of familiarity with 
industrial management; 

d. The psychologist differs from the 
management engineer in the relative 
emphasis placed on importance of output or 
profits, as against comfort and satisfactions 
of the worker; 

e. The psychologist is tenacious of his 
scientific method and wants to vary only 
one factor at a time. 

States that psychology asks more dis- 
crimination in the selection of psychological 
collaborators than has sometimes been 
shown. Also, discrimination must be made 
in the acceptance and use of research find- 
ings, and great care taken in the adoption of 
results of tests. Not all fields of psychology 
are equally well developed and the manage- 
ment engineer must not infer that because 
one area is vague and impractical, all 
are so. 

Emphasizes the need of practical prob- 
lems for psychologists to work on. 

Calls especial attention to one of the in- 
dispensable tools of industrial research— 
reliable criteria. Enumerates some of the 
criteria which have been used and shows 
how difficult it is to get data that meet the 
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requirements of scientific work. Psy- 
chology asks for the stable conditions under 
which scientific experiments can best be 
conducted. Lastly, psychologists ask for 
the scientific attitude, the point of view 
that has as a first objective the discovery 
of new truths about human nature, and then 
the using of these truths to advance man’s 
wellbeing and satisfaction in work. 


III 


The Basis of Industrial Psychology. E.tron 
Mayo. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
December, 1924, Vol. 9, No. 6, pp. 249 
259. 

Proposes to show that the psychology of 
the total situation is basic to a psychology 
of management, and agrees with the criti- 
cism of Dr. H. S. Person that life is an 
integral whole and the worker in the plant 
and the citizen in the home are essentially 
the same individual, and must be studied as 
such. The author believes this view to 
hold even beyond the field of industrial 
psychology, and that it is fundamental in 
general psychology. Cites examples to 
show that a psychological method that does 
not take account of the total situation can-, 
not hope to be satisfactory to either indus- 
try or psychology itself. 

Describes and compares two general 
types of psychology—academic and medi- 
cal. Shows that academic psychology, 
because of tradition and restrictions of 
laboratory procedure, has tended to neglect 
the moods of mental relaxation and to 
regard concentrated thinking as the only 
fact for psychological finvestigation, and 
thus to disregard the total situation. 
Contrary to this, the method of medical 
psychology, imposed by hospital practice, 
is directly opposite. The direction of the 
inquiry into cases is explained, and the 
methods employed by psycho-pathologists 
are illustrated. 

Concludes from the results of clinical 
research: 

1. That it calls attention to the existence 
of four mental states—concentration, dis- 
persed attention, hypnoid states and sleep. 

2. That it shows the importance of dis- 
persed thinking in education and in all 
determination of personal attitudes. 
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3. That it demonstrates total situation 
to be the fundamental fact for psychological 
study. 

“It is the business of total situation psy- 
chology in industry to investigate and to° 
eliminate conditions which lead to dis- 
harmony in the individual’s mental back- 
ground, and to promote that orientation 
which alone makes reasoned adjustment to 
the job possible.”’ 

How this is applied to the factory is de- 
scribed as not involving any numerous 
additions to the office staff or the establish- 
ing of elaborate card-indexing systems, but 
principally in training the present personnel 
managers to take account of the total situa- 
tion in dealing with a worker or a group. 

The method of approach to the worker, 
after gaining his confidence, is to endeavor 
to discover: 

1. His physical condition and medical 
history. 

2. His personal history, including his 
dominant reveries. 

3. His domestic situation. 

4. His adaptation to his work. 

Several cases are given to illustrate these 
factors, but especial emphasis is placed on 
the effect of dispersed thinking and harm- 
ful revery throughout the whole of industry. 
A plea is made for the paramount need— 
more opportunities for research. 


Study of the Effect of Degree of Illumination 
on Working Speed of Letter-separators in a 
PostOffice. JamesE. Ives, Public Health 
Reports, November 14, 1924, Vol. 39, No. 
46, pp. 2825-2851. 

Discusses an investigation made in 1923 
in the New York post office for the purpose 
of determining the correct degree of illumin- 
ation necessary in order that the work of 
letter sorting might be performed with the 
least strain on the eyes. The study was 
carried on jointly by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Supervising Architect’s Office of 
the Treasury Department, and the Office of 
Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation of the 
Public Health Service. 

The method consisted of weighing the 
total letter mail sorted by a group of eight 
clerks at certain separation cases, at various 
times during the day, and for four consecu- 
tive days under a given condition of illu- 
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mination. Six series of tests were made 
at different times throughout the year. As 
there was little natural light at the places 
where the tests were carried on, artificial 
light was used almost entirely. The 
measurements of illumination were made 
with a MacBeth illuminometer. 

Detailed tables of results are included 
with considerable discussion of these 
results for various lighting installations. 
Briefly, it may be said that an increase in 
rate of production followed upon improved 
illumination. The recommendation of the 
U.S. Public Health Service that the mini- 
mum illumination be 8 foot candles was 
justified by the tests. 

The author proposes and describes a 
mathematical method for determining the 
relation of production to illumination. 


What Can the Blind Do? A study of 500 
former pupils of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Blind. 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, June, 1924, 
pp. 31. 

This monograph publishes the results of 
a study to locate and secure as accurate 
and complete data as possible about each 
of the pupils of this school discharged dur- 
ing the period, 1907-1922. The idea back 
of the study was to determine what blind 
persons can do—their occupations and 
economic status—after a given amount of 
instruction. The methods used were prin- 
cipally questionnaires and personal inter- 
viewing, but a great deal of information was 
gathered from outside sources and from 
members of the Institution’s staff. 

It was found that vocational and social 
success were dependent on many factors 
other than mentality. Students have gone 
on to many kinds of special schools, and the 
list of occupations shows that various lines 
of work were open to them. They live 
among normal people, find enjoyment in 
many of the same recreations and, in spite 
of blindness, find their niche in the world. 


The Qualification of a Purchasing Agent. 
Cuiaupe T. Yates. Bulletin of the 
Taylor Society, October, 1924, Vol. 9, 
No. 5, pp. 230-232. 

As the technique of a physician or lawyer 
requires many months of intensive study 
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and still longer actual practice, so the tech- 
nique of a purchasing agent can only be 
acquired after a long and tedious appren- 
ticeship. During his apprenticeship he 
becomes acquainted with the requirements 
of his firm. 

A number of definite qualifications are 
discussed: 

A. Qualifications external to his organiza- 
tion. 

1. A student of economics. 

2. A knowledge of the character and 
standing of the firms with whom he does 
business. 

3. A knowledge of their methods of 
manufacture; their facilities and limitations. 

4. Ability to maintain the good-will of 
sellers. 

B. Qualifications within his organization. 

1. Knowledge of financial condition of his 
firm. 

2. Knowledge of the requirements of the 
business. 

3. Knowledge of plant and office require- 
ments and functions of all departments. 

4. A certain amount of _ technical 
knowledge. 

5. Ability to maintain good-will of all 
plant executives and associates, by showing 
a knowledge and interest in their problems. 


Suggested Tests for Janitor. Frep TELFoRD 
AND F. A. Moss, Public Personnel Stud- 
ies, January, 1925, Vol.3, No. 1, pp. 26-31. 
Distinguishes between the classes and 

division of labor in janitor work, and gives 

some of the duties of, and qualifications 
necessary in, janitor work. 

Discusses the factors governing the selec- 
tion of tests for this work, such as written 
tests, intelligence, and conditions under 
which the tests are given. 

The tests suggested are: 

1. Mechanical ability. (The Stenquist 
mechanical aptitude test 1, consisting of 95 
mechanical problems in picture form.) 

2. Work, materials and tools test. (20 
questions in the multiple choice form.) 

3. Understanding of printed material 
relating to cleaning and maintenance work. 

4. Education and experience. 

5. Personal and physical traits as deter- 
mined by interview. 
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The appendix gives some of the tests com- 
plete and some in sample form with sugges- 
tions for their elaboration. 


Intelligence Ratings and Success of Nurses 
in Training. Herman H. Yovuna. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, December, 
1924, Vol. 8, No. 4, pp. 377-389. 

The Indiana University Mental Survey 
Test was given to 101 high school seniors 
choosing nursing for a life work, and also to 
101 nurses in training. The former group 
on the average falls slightly below the 50 
percentile score based on 6000 high school 
seniors. The latter group, however, is on 
the average eight percentiles superior to the 
high school group. This fact, perhaps, is 
due to more rigorous selection on the basis 
of a probation period. Test scores were 
compared with ratings as to personality, 
professional fitness, good and weak points: 
and with scholarship marks in theoreticali 
studies. The students rating highest in the 
intelligence tests are distinctly superior in 
both their theoretical and practical work. 
There is little difference in this respect. 
between students of average and lowest 
intelligence. . 
Intelligence and Personality in Vocational 

Success. W. V. Binauam. Vocational 

Guidance Magazine, January, 1925, Vol. 

3, No. 4, pp. 122-126. 

Pleads for the division of responsibility 
for vocational and educational guidance 
among vocational guidance specialists and 
individual teachers. The specialist's func- 
tion in vocational guidance should be, pri- 
marily, that of research and planning, the 
formulation of policies and methods, and 
the working out of the best procedure and 
technique for teachers to follow. To the 
teachers should go the responsibility for 
actual counseling of their students. 

Defines intelligence as that which is 
measured by standard intelligence tests, 
and makes use of the results of a study of a 
group of successful business men to show 
that something else besides intelligence is 
highly necessary for vocational success.! 





1See Journal of Applied Psychology, 
March, 1924. 
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This something else is termed person- 
ality. 

Defines personality in three ways, and 
makes use here of the concept that it is 
the constellation of abilities which causes 
social effectiveness. Cites an investigation 
of two groups of different kinds of students 
to show that the range of personalities does 
not coincide with the range of intelligence 
levels. What is known about a student’s 
intelligence does not tell much about what 
occupation may best suit his interests and 
abilities; but if to that information is added 
what is known of his personality, success in 
vocational counseling is that much nearer. 

Insists that the psychologist has no 
ready-made technique for measuring per- 
sonality. Asks vocational guidance speci- 
alists to give due thought to the keeping of 
records of traits and abilities of pupils for 
future use in research on the measurement 
of personality. 


The Relationships Between Three Tests of 
Imagination and Their Correlation with 
Intelligence. Joun A. McGerocu. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, December, 
1924, Vol. 8, No. 4, pp. 439-443. 
Correlation scores on ink blot, word- 

building, and linguistic invention tests into 
scores on Army Alpha. The subjects were 
about 100 students in general psychology 
at Washington University. Intercorrela- 
tions between the tests are given both for 
men and for women. These intercorrela- 
tions, with the exception of those for the 
two sets of letters in the word-building test, 
arelow. Itseems, therefore, that the three 
tests used measure almost entirely different 
types of functioning; and that a person may 
be judged highly imaginative by one test 
and unimaginative by another. There 
would seem then to be imaginations and not 
an imagination. 

Correlations between the imagination 
test scores and Army Alpha range from 
0.478 to —0.004. Correlations with the 
word-building tests are highest. ‘It thus 
appears either that these tests, with the 
exception of word-building, do not measure 
very greatly the type of productive 
imagination which is supposed to go with 
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intelligence, or that the presumption men- 
tioned is not sound, or that the Army Alpha 
intelligence test does not represent that 
sort of intelligence in its score.”’ 


A Study of Estimates of Intelligence from 
Photographs. Donatp A. LaIRD AND 
HerMAN RemMERS. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, December, 1924, 
Vol. 7, No. 6, pp. 429-447. 

Reviews previous work done -on the 
problem, and reports on an experiment. 
Seventy students in a beginning psy- 
chology class handed in recent photographs. 
Ten of these were chosen, five men and five 
women. Copies of the original photo- 
graphs were made on uniform mountings, 
in uniform finish, and given to a group of 
judges, who were instructed to arrange them 
according to order of intelligences. 

Tables of the rankings of the several 
judges are given in detail. The average 
rank of each photograph was given, as 
estimated by men and by women. The 
correlation between the Otis index of 
brightness of the judges with success in 
approximating acorrect arrangement of the 
pictures gave a coefficient of —0.14. Cor- 
rect arrangement meant according to scores 
made by the persons photographed on the 
Thorndike Intelligence Test for High 
School Graduates. 

The same judges ranked a second set of 
photographs, following the same instruc- 
tions. Another group of judges chose the 
most intelligent from parts of photographs. 

From the data the authors conclude that 
the 376 individuals judging the photographs 
“could have done as well with their eyes 
closed as with them open.”’ 


The Value of Photographs and Handwriting 
in Estimating Intelligence. KATHARINE 
T. Omwaxks. Public Personal Studies, 
January, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 2-15. 
Aims to determine the value of photo- 

graphs and handwriting in estimating 

intelligence. 

For the first investigation a group pic- 
ture of a girls’ athletic team of George 
Washington University was subjected to 
thirty-five judges. The intelligence rank- 
ings given by each judge are given in the 
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appendix. The Army Alpha scores of six 
of the eleven girls were known. 

Results show (1) that the thirty-five 
judges were not able to estimate the in- 
telligences of the six girls on the athletic 
team and (2) that the judges did not agree 
in their estimates of the intelligence of the 
six girls. 

As a second experiment the author chose 
the photographs of 30 men and 30 women 
students at George Washington University. 
The Army Alpha scores of all of these stu- 
dents were known. The photographs were 
shown to 30 judges, who were told that in 
each group, there was one who deserved a 
rating of A in intelligence, three a rating of 
B, six a rating of C+, ten a rating of C, 
six a rating of C—, three a rating of 
D and one a rating of E. They were to 
rate the group in these proportions from 
the photographs. Tables of rankings and 
correlations between actual scores and 
rankings of judges are given. The cor- 
relations all vary around zero, some 
positive, some negative but none very 
significant. To summarize, the following 
conclusions may fairly be drawn from an 
analysis of the data: 

1. The judges were not successful in 
estimating intelligence from photographs, 
shuffling the photographs without looking 
at them being practically as reliable a means 
of judging intelligence as estimating intelli- 
gence from a careful study of the photo- 
graphs. 

2. The judges did not agree in their 
estimates of intelligence based upon photo- 
graphs, their estimates of any one person 
usually forming something approaching a 
normal distribution. 

3. The age and experience of the judges 
are not factors in estimating intelligence 
from photographs, the more mature and 
experienced judges doing neither better nor 
worse than young inexperienced persons. 

4. The women judges are very slightly 
superior to the men judges in estimating the 
intelligence of men and women from photo- 
graphs. 

The second part of the study was made in 
order to discover whether or not people are 
able to judge the intelligence of the writer 
by examining a specimen of handwriting. 

Samples of the handwriting of 130 stu- 
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dents at George Washington University 
were procured. All had copied the same 
paragraph from Thorndike’s handwriting 
scale. One hundred of these students who 
had taken the Army Alpha tests made the 
foklowing scores: 3, A; 13, B;21, C + 26, C; 
21, C—; 13, D and 3, E. 

The hundred specimens of handwriting 
were rated according to the proportions of 
A’s, B’s and C’s, D’s and E’s found on the 
intelligence examination. There were 20 
judges. The correlation between estimated 
intelligence and actual scores was —0.0051 
(average of the 20 judges). 

The hundred samples of handwriting were 
then arranged by five people in the order 
of neatness and then divided into eight 
groups, group one being the most neat and 
group eight the least neat. The neatness 
score used was the average neatness rating 
of the five judges. 

The correlation between intelligence score 
and neatness was —0.058. The quality of 
the hundred examples of handwriting was 
rated on the Thorndike scale by two judges 
and the average rating of the two judges 
found. The correlation between intelli- 
gence and average rating of quality of hand- 
writing was 0.047. 

The authors therefore conclude that: 

1. A specimen of handwriting is of no 
value whatsoever in estimating intelligence. 

2. People do not agree in their estimates 
of intelligence from handwriting. 

3. The average of the estimates of intelli- 
gence made by a group of judges is no more 
reliable than is the estimate of the judges. 

4. There is practically no relation be- 
tween intelligence and neatness in hand- 
writing; that is, any intelligent individual 
may write neatly or he may not. 

5. There is practically no _ relation 
between intelligence and quality of 
handwriting; that is, beautiful, legible 
handwriting is as likely to indicate an un- 
intelligent individual as an intelligent one. 


On the Loss of Reliability in Ratings Due to 
Coarseness of the Scale. Percevat M. 
Symonps. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, December, 1924, Vol. 7, No. 6, 
pp. 456-461. 

Discusses the extent to which reliability 
is lowered due to ‘“‘coarseness of grouping.” 
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By use of Kelley’s formula for coefficient 
of alienation, gives a table which shows the 
number of. class intervals necessary in 
order not to effect a loss in reliability 
equivalent to a gain in the coefficient of 
alienation of 0.0213. Since in rating traits 
one cannot expect, even under the best 
conditions, reliabilities of over 0.60 or 0.70, 
there is no object in having a rating scale 
employ more than seven, eight, or nine 
classes. 


The Need for Norms in Vocational and 
Educational Guidance. Herpert A. 
Toors. Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
December, 1924, Vol. 3, No. 3, pp. 87- 
90. 

Discusses the meaning of norms and 
points out that they are frequently con- 
sidered in the sense of ideals or goals which 
it would be well for all humanity to measure 
up to. This meaning is wrong. Norms 
should be considered as central tendencies 
of distributions. What most people want 
to know about themselves is their position 
in relation to the central tendency of the 
particular distribution; i.e. their variability 
from the norm. 

In securing the norms of a child’s abili- 
ties ‘‘we are but in the experimental stage 
of inventorying the child’s abilities pre- 
paratory to noting their significance in a 
large group of children.’”’ In order to 
establish valuable norms one must measure 
“vocationally significant but unique 
traits.’’ Three facts are of value in deter- 
mining these unique traits; (1) tests of 
mechanical ability correlate low with 
intelligence tests; (2) tests of athletic 
capacity also correlate low with tests of 
intelligence; (3) teachers’ marks are not 
only a measure of the child’s ability, but 
they are a product of ability plus effort. 
It is of considerable importance to know the 
central trend of this effort. The first two 
facts show that there are possibilities of 
establishing norms for physical and motor 
capacity. 

Measurement of the individual is only 
half of the total measurement task. Norms 
of the environment must be measured as 
well. One must know the central trend of 
distribution for certain economic factors 
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such as the wage, the amount of unemploy- 
ment,etc. The important thing to consider 
is not the central tendency alone, but the 
amount of variability for the distribution. 
‘‘We thus need extended statistical investi- 
gations under the direction of an endowed 
research bureau to determine what unique 
factors in an occupation are to be taken into 
account in vocational guidance.”’ 


Personnel Work in The Federal Government. 
L. J. O'Rourke. Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, January, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 4, 
pp. 126-129. 

States that although the immediate 
problems of the employer and vocational 
guidance worker are on opposite sides of the 
work, their ultimate interests are parallel. 
Vocational counselors must be kept in touch 
with as wide a field of placement as possible 
and this article purposes to show the extent 
of the Government as an employing agency. 

Gives a brief résumé of the wide variety 
of positions in the Government service. 

Describes the progress of personnel work 
in the Civil Service, with regard to specifica- 
tions of duties, studies of necessary quali- 
fications and development of the best kinds 
of examinations. 

Describes opportunities in the Govern- 
ment service, for specialists, for training, 
etc. Compares the ‘Spoils System’ with 
the ‘‘Merit System” and shows how federal 
personnel selection can coédperate with 
vocational guidance organizations. 


Maladjustment Among College Students. 
Zor Emity LEATHERMAN AND Epaar A. 
Do.t. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
December, 1924, Vol. 8, No. 4, pp. 390- 
410. 

Campus maladjustments are classified as: 
(1) scholastic, e.g., failure in studies, class- 
room dishonesties, excessive changes in 
courses or shifting from college to college; 
(2) social, e.g., disobedience to college rules, 
inability to get along with acquaintances, 
larceny or forgery; (3) personal, e.g., 
worry, nervous disturbances, morbid ex- 
clusiveness or actual mental disorders. 

Mental factors contribute to many such 
maladjustments. Low intelligence, pre- 
mature attempts to carry advanced work, 
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poorly arranged sequence of courses and 
sometimes actual psychiatric conditions are 
included under this cause. Physical fac- 
tors, such as sensory defects or unhygienic 
living conditions are frequently involved. 
Environmental factors, such as too many 
outside activities, improper use of time and 
bad companions play a réle. Emotional 
causes are also occasionally present, fre- 
quently bordering on actual complexes. 

The procedure used at Ohio State Uni- 
versity includes case history, various tests 
of intelligence and also tests of a psychiatric 
nature. Fourteen case studies are given 
including handwriting disability, speech 
defect, inability to learn, forgery, and sus- 
pected insanity. It is suggested that 
courses on mental hygiene might serve as a 
preventative for some cases and might 
possibly care for some of the less serious 
problems. 


The Principles and Technique of Preparing 
a Plan of Compensation for Positions and 
Employees in a Large Organization. 
Epwin O. GRIFFENHAGEN AND FRED 
TELFORD. Public Personnel Studies, 
January, 1925, Vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 16-25. 
Outlines the principles and various steps 

involved in the construction and installa- 

tion of a compensation plan in the person- 
nel administration of a large organization. 

Defines the meaning and general form of 

such a plan and shows the need of a definite 

plan of this kind from the standpoint of 
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both personnel administration and financial 
administration. 

Gives the requirements of such a plan 
and shows how it must fit in with the prac- 
tical processes of administration. A scien- 
tific classification of positions is a pre- 
requisite and is of itself justified by the 
development of a sound compensation 
plan. 

Principles already adopted and used in 
several extensive undertakings are stated 
briefly and then elaborated by giving de- 
tailed discussion to the collection of facts 
regarding outside employment, economic 
conditions, etc., which are needed for the 
determination of scales of pay, both within 
and without the organization. Discussion 
is continued for the technique of securing 
comparable wage data, wage data forms and 
their uses, and the working up of the results 
for use in constructing the wage scales. 
A sample employment and wage question- 
naire is given. 

Describes the principles and processes 
involved in the actual construction of wage 
scales. The three elements in each scale 
are: (1) a minimum rate; (2) a maximum 
rate; (3) a rule to govern advances from the 
minimum to the maximum. The thisd 
element is given elaborate discussion. 

The administration of a compensation 
plan of this kind is most important. 
Rules governing its operation are discussed, 
with suggestions for changes as these may 
become necessary. 
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PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


Meeting called for May 22 and 23 


The Washington meeting of Personnel 
Research Federation will be held again this 
year at the National Research Council. 
Friday and Saturday, May 22 and 23, are 
the dates selected. The full schedule of 
papers and conferences will be published 
in the next issue of this JouRNAL. 

The general topic of the Industrial Per- 
sonnel program will be Methods of Research 
in Industrial Relations. The methods 
developed by the Russell Sage Foundation 
in making the studies of employee represen- 
tation in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany will first be presented by Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck. Other typical methods of 
getting at the facts of the relation of 
workers and management will be described 
and evaluated. 

Student personnel research problems will 
be taken up at a conference called jointly 
by the American Council on Education and 
the Personnel Research Federation, under 
the chairmanship of Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes. 

Rosert I. Ress, 
Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL WELFARE AND 
PERSONNEL CONGRESS (FLUSHING, 
HOLLAND, JUNE 20-26, 1925) 


Those interested in the promotion of in- 
dustrial well-being throughout the world 
will welcome the International Industrial 
Welfare Congress to be held in Flushing, 
Holland, June 20 to 26, 1925. 

At an informal Conference held in July 
1922, when representatives from eleven 
different countries met to discuss their mu- 
tual problems in connection with industrial 
welfare, it soon became apparent that there 
was real harmony and unity of purpose, in 
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spite of inevitable variations in the details 
and circumstances of these problems. The 
need for study and research in the subject, 
and interchange of experience and ideas 
from an international point of view was so 
strongly felt that an Interim Committee was 
appointed to carry on the work of the 
Conference, with Secretariat headquarters 
at Leerdam, Glassworks, Holland. The 
work of this committee during the past 
two and a half years has culminated in the 
organization of the Congress to be held in 
June. An article dealing with the develop- 
ment of the movement for industrial wel- 
fare in those countries where contact has 
already been established, has been pre- 
pared by the Committee and published in 
the July, 1924, number of the Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Geneva. 

It is anticipated that the forthcoming 
Congress will be widely representative of 
industrial concerns throughout the world, 
and it is hoped that a permanent link will 
be established between the countries by the 
formation of an International Association 
for the study and promotion of satisfactory 
human relations in industry. The Interim 
Committee has drawn up a draft constitu- 
tion for presentation at the Congress. If 
formed, the new Association should prove a 
valuable means of interchange of informa- 
tion and ideas on industrial matters of the 
future. 

All persons interested, who are directly 
or indirectly connected with Industry are 
invited to attend the Congress, and are re- 
quested to apply for full particulars to the 
Secretariat, M. L. Fledderus, Leerdam, 
Glassworks, Holland. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Production Executives’ Division Conference 


The Production Executives’ Division of 
the American Management Association is 
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planning a conference on ‘‘Financial Incen- 
tives” to be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, May 21 and 22. 

The Program Committee has sent to each 
member of the Division a list of questions 
covering the scope of the conference, sub- 
jects for discussion, speakers, character of 
papers, etc., in order to secure from each an 
expression of his preference, and thus make 
the program of greatest interest to all. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention 


A very successful annual convention was 
held by the American Management Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Astor, New York City, for 
three days, January 28, 29 and 30th. The 
registration was large, and all the sessions 
were well attended. 

The program was widely diversified, and 
perhaps for that reason, no single feature of 
the meetings seemed outstanding. The sub- 
jects of the various sessions included meas- 
uring and grading the supervisory forces, 
apprenticeship and apprentice training, 
placing and introducing employees, the use 
of psychological tests, selecting and placing 
the college graduate in business, the opera- 
tion of company lunchrooms, essential 
personnel records, training of employees, 
job analysis, and administration of the 
payroll. 

A characteristic of many of the sessions 
was the frank exchange of facts and figures 
on the part of the companies represented. 
The traditional reluctance of companies to 
give out any statistics of operations, par- 
ticularly costs, was not as much in evidence 
as has been usuai in business conventions. 
There is a growing realization that a com- 
pany gains more by pooling its figures than 
by keeping its possible competitors in ig- 
norance about its affairs. 

On the second day of the convention, in- 
terest ran strong in the business uses of 
psychological tests and other devices of 
psychologists. The trend of the discussion 
indicated that a revival of the use of tests 
has taken place, and the chief problem is 
how far to extend their application. The 
reaction of the past three years against 
tests and other applications of psychology 
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to business has, apparently, now been fol- 
lowed by renewed confidence, tempered 
with caution against hasty or ill-considered 
use of these aids. 

Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, Vice-President 
and Treasurer of the Miami Copper Com- 
pany, was re-elected President. 


PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES AMONG MERCHANTS 


Annual Convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association 


The personnel aspects of retail manage- 
ment are receiving considerable thought on 
the part of many merchants who formerly 
concentrated their efforts on the merchan- 
dising and statistical sides of their business. 
As an evidence that retailers are keenly 
aware of the personnel problems in the 
management of their business, the meetings 
on personnel subjects were well attended 
when a representative group of merchants 
from dry goods and department stores of all 
parts of the country came together for the 
annual convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, February 9 to 13. 

The chief theme of all convention dis- 
cussions was ‘Better Selling,” and the 
application of this theme to the various 
sides of retailing was carried out in group 
meetings. Following the line of classifica- 
tion of the association’s activities there 
were seven parallel series of meetings at- 
tended respectively by Merchandise Man- 
agers, Sales Promotion Managers, Store 
Managers, Personnel Managers, Con- 
trollers, Traffic Managers, and the Retail 
Delivery Association. 

Some of the subjects discussed in the per- 
sonnel group meetings were: ‘‘Selecting 
the Right Salesman and Placing Him Where 
He Can Sell Best,”’ ‘‘Better Selling Through 
Departmental Work,”’ ‘Better Selling From 
the Customer’s Viewpoint,” ‘Train Your: 
Workers Through Job Analysis For Better 
Service.”’ 

Mr. Herbert J. Tily, of Strawbridge and 
Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa., was elected 
president. He announced that during the 
coming year he would encourage the form- 
ing of quartettes and choral societies among 
employees. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The pioneer work in the scientific study 
of vocational guidance problems for which 
Cincinnati is noted, made it peculiarly 
appropriate that the National Vocational 
Guidance Association should meet this 
year in that city and should open its con- 
ference with a half-day of observation of 
the Cincinnati Vocation Bureau. 

The program continued over the custom- 
ary three-days period, from February 19 to 
21. Forenoons and evenings were occupied 
with general sessions while the afternoons 
were filled with numerous sectional confer- 
ences. No attempt will here be made to 
summarize a somewhat over-crowded pro- 
gram; but the reader is referred to the 
forthcoming issues of the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine in which many of the 
more important papers will appear in full. 

Miss Dorothea de Schweinitz, of Phila- 
delphia, was elected President. 


COLLEGE MEN IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Data obtained from about one-fifth of 
the textile establishments in the United 
States indicate that only 6 per cent of all 
. those employed in the industries hold ex- 
ecutive or other important posts; and out 
of these about one-tenth have had college 
training, says the National Industrial 
Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Much the largest number of 
these are employed in the manufacturing 
branches of the industries as department 
heads or overseers, and smaller numbers 
as master mechanics and engineers and as 
superintendents. Evidently the college 
graduate has as yet figured little in these 
industries. 

Of the technical college men in the 
industries 51 per cent were trained in textile 
engineering, and 27 per cent were trained 
in chemistry. Of all the college men hold- 
ing important posts in the industries nearly 
one-third, 29 per cent, were graduates of 
academic or other non-technical colleges. 

The training preferred in employees by 
mill executives is that given by textile 
schools of high school grade. When col- 
lege graduates are employed, preference is 
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given to those trained in textile subjects 
and in chemistry. College men employed 
in the industries very generally feel the 
need of more education in general subjects 
such as economics, accounting, English, 
and public speaking. . 

College men and the management of the 
industries assisted in supplying data for 
the study. It was found that very few 
establishments offer any additional or 
special training to the college graduates 
whom they employ. Many employees, 
however, continue their studies of their 
own volition, giving special attention to the 
subjects that are of direct value in their 
work, such as business administration, 
accounting, and the special technology of 
the industries. 

A few of the establishments that employ 
college graduates have found ways of estab- 
lishing contact with the colleges which, if 
more widely adopted, would benefit both 
the industries and the college men. Such 
contacts include summer employment of 
of students or college instructors, coépera- 
tive educational plans, lectures to students 
by practical men on various phases of the 
industries, and reference of research prob- 
lems to the colleges for solution. Two 
companies have established fellowships at 
colleges whereby able students are given 
financial assistance in carrying on advanced 
studies in the textile field. 

Many college graduates suggested that 
technically trained men should be em- 
ployed in so standardizing the methods used 
in the industries as to put them on a more 
scientific basis and thereby reduce the 
waste and losses that now exist. 

General conclusions drawn from the study 
are that there is a real opportunity in the 
textile industries for technical college 
graduates who are willing to start at the 
bottom and acquire the practical mill 
experience necessary to enable them to 
apply their theoretical training. Mill 
executives should consider the value of 
technically educated men to their business, 
and how best to adapt these to mill require- 
ments. Educational institutions, on the 
other hand, should consider ways and 
means of developing in the student those 
personal qualities that are so important 
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where personal contact is involved. They 
should also consider the importance of so 
widening instruction in English as to enable 
the graduate to express his ideas clearly 
and convincingly in order to produce the 
effect he desires on those with whom he 
must deal. 


NOTES ON PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Effects of Shorter Hours 


In a communication to the Economist of 
May, 1924, L. J. Cadbury, Birmingham, 
England, gives some interesting data on the 
effect of shorter hours on output in the 
manufacturing of cocoa and chocolate. 

Over a period of ten years, from 1913 to 
1923, the working hours per week were re- 
duced from 47 to 44, that is by 7 per cent. 
Over this same period there was an increase 
in production. Mr. Cadbury divides the 
influences counteracting the effects of re- 
duction of hours into three groups: In- 
creased efforts, better organization and 
management, and economic development. 

The following table is given to show the 
estimated production in his organization 
over the ten-year period: 
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“Examination of these figures,’ Mr. 
Cadbury concludes, ‘shows very varying 
rates of increase in hourly output, and one 
would hesitate to say what the average as 
a whole for this firm has been. It is also 
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necessary to take into account a certain 
increase, necessarily involved by closer 
organization, in nondirect producing wages. 
But, allowing for this, I am fully convinced 
that the three tendencies enumerated have 
for the last ten years more than counter- 
balanced the reduction of hours.’ 


DUST AND DISEASE IN THE MINES 


Dr. R. R. Sayers, Chief Surgeon of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, sends the 
following statement regarding an investiga- 
tion of the incidence of silicosis and tuber- 
culosis among miners. 

‘There is now being established by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Fauntleroy Flinn, a free 
clinic for the examination of any persons 
connected with the mining industry in the 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas mining 
district. Complete physical examinations 
of those applying are made and advice 
given concerning their health and their 
living and working conditions. Particular 
emphasis is given to examination of the 
chest and to diagnosis of respiratory dis- 
eases. X-ray examinations and laboratory 
examinations of sputum are made of any 
persons believed to be suffering from 
tuberculosis or silicosis. 

“It is believed that, by maintaining a 
clinic of this character in the Tri-State 
District for a period of one to two years, 
the amount of tuberculosis and silicosis 
present can be determined. It is also 
thought that, by furnishing advice and 
information to those affected, they can so 
govern their lives and manner of living as 
to reduce the incidence of these diseases. 

‘The work is being carried on in codpera- 
tion with the State and County Depart- 
ments of Health of Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Missouri.” 


NOTE CONCERNING ‘‘AN INDEX FOR 
PREDICTING LABOR TURNOVER’’ 


Mr. Benge in his recent article! dealing 
with the prediction of labor turnover pre- 





1 Eugene J. Benge, An Index for Predict- 
ing Labor Turnover. Journal of Personnel 
Research, 1925, Vol. 3. Pp. 359-365. 
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sents statistical evidence in support of his 
theory that the per cent of accepted appli- 
cants who fail to start work in a given 
month is a valuable index of the extent of 
voluntary labor turnover during the follow- 
ing month. He has, however, failed to 
mention a more obvious and more successful 
method of prediction, namely, the use of the 
turnover figures of one month as a basis for 
predicting the turnover of the next month. 
According to Mr. Benge’s own data, predic- 
tions can be more accurately made by using 
monthly turnover percentages than by using 
his special index. The correlation co- 
efficient expressing the excellence of pre- 
diction from month to month by the use 
of the special index is, as given by Mr. 
Benge, 0.809. The corresponding co- 
efficient showing how well Mr. Benge’s 
turnover percentages of one month can be 
used to predict the turnover of the following 
month, is 0.89. Other coefficients given in 
the article are likewise lower than the 
parallel coefficients based on predictions 
from turnover figures. 
ArtTHuUR W. KornHAUvUSsER. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH AT DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


The admirable program of personnel 
research and service developed at Dart- 
mouth by the late Professor R. W. Husband, 
is being carried forward this year under the 
direction of a committee of which Professor 
Harry R. Wellman of the Tuck School is 
Chairman. The committee includes Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Lingley, of the Depart- 
ment of History, Dr. Milton A. Harrington, 
psychiatrist, and Dr. W. R. P. Emerson 
under whom the nutritional work is being 
developed and to whom the men are going 
increasingly for advice as to health. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN NEW YORK 


The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and employers in the cloak, 
suit, and shirt industry have established 
an unemployment insurance fund and will 
begin paying benefits on June 1. The fund 
is controlled by a board, representing both 
parties. The workers pay 1 per cent of 
their weekly wages and the employers 
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pay into the fund 2 per cent of their weekly 
payroll. Benefits are at the rate of $10 a 
week with a maximum of $120 a year. To 
be eligible for these benefits a worker must 
have been a member of the Union for at 
least a year, and have been employed in the 
New York cloak and suit industry for a 
year; in addition, it is necessary to register 
at the office of the fund whenever out of 
work. 


1000 KINDS OF CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


During the last year examinations were 
held under the Civil Service Commission 
for more than a thousand different kinds of 
positions. There was an increase of 21,000 
in the number of persons examined over the 
preceding year. 

No difficulty was experienced in filling 
general clerical positions, eighteen thou- 
sand persons competing in that examination. 
Approximately 15,000 persons were exam- 
ined for stenographic positions. 

Difficulty was encountered in securing 
qualified eligibles for positions of junior 
patent examiner. It was also found neces- 
sary to hold several examinations in order 
to obtain a sufficient number of junior 
engineers of various kinds to fill existing 
vacancies. A large number of professional, 
scientific, and technical examinations were 
held. 

The adjusted compensation law required 
the recruiting on short notice of 4000 
temporary employees. The new immigra- 
tion law made it necessary to obtain 450 
border patrol inspectors also on short 
notice. 

Broadcasting civil service examinations 
from radio stations located at points 
throughout the country proved an effective 
means of reaching interested persons. In 
one case 200 local responses were received 
as the result of such a broadcast in a single 
city. 


OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES OF THE WHITE- 
WILLIAMS FOUNDATION 


The White-Williams Foundation, co- 
operating with the Junior Employment 
Service of the Philadelphia Board of Public 
Education, has published two new occu- 
pational studies in their bulletin series: 
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‘“‘The Working Children of Philadelphia” 
by Anna Bassett Griscom. This is a survey 
of the work and working conditions of 3300 
continuation school children. 

‘Electrical Industries of Philadelphia”’ 
by Charles Keller, Jr. This number in the 
bulletin series is a survey of occupations 
concerned with the production, distribu- 
tion, and sale of electric current, and of 
electrical apparatus. 

The complete list of occupational studies 
by The White-Williams Foundation is as 
follows: 

Monograph Series 


Four to six page summaries of survey 
reports. Single copies 10¢, six copies 50¢, 
twelve copies $1.00. 

1. “The Pharmacist,’ by Florence B. 
Jennings. 

2. “The Libra:ian,”’ 
Jennings. 

3. “The Hair Dresser,’ 
Woodruff. 

4. “The Dental Mechanic,’’ by Ruth J. 
Woodruff. 

5. “The Paper Box Industry,’’ by Ruth 
J. Woodruff. 

6. “Junior and Juvenile Wage Earners 
in Philadelphia,’”’ by May Rogers Lane. 


by Florence B. 


by Ruth J. 
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Bulletin Series 


Thirty-five to fifty page survey reports. 
Single copies 50¢, two copies $1.00. 

1. “The Watchmaking and Repair 
Trade,’’ by James Briggs Ives. 

2. “‘The Professional Photographer,’’ by 
May Rogers Lane. 

3. “The Working Children of Phila- 
delphia,”” by Anna Bassett Griscom. 

4. “Electrical Industries of Phila- 
delphia,’’ by Charles Keller, Jr. 

Address: May Rogers Lane, Research 
Secretary, White-Williams Foundation, 
Grant Building, 17th and Pine Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


THE SUTHERLAND SCHOOL 


The Sutherland School has recently been 
established in Los Angeles at 510 South 
Kenmore Ave., by Dr. A. H. Sutherland, 
President of the Western Psychological 
Association and formerly a Director in the 
Los Angeles City Schools. This school 
aims to fill a need for personal examinations 
followed by careful supervision and instryc- 
tion for both child and adult. 
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Employer-Employee Relations 
In Hotels 


By W. I. HAMILTON 


Formerly Director Research Bureau, 
American Hotel Association 






NE of the most important problems that hotel 

management faces is its employer-employee rela- 
tions. The success of a hotel is dependent in large 
measure upon the service rendered by its employees. 
The service rendered by employees is dependent upon 
efficient personnel management. 


Mr. Hamilton, who was formerly Director of Research 
for the American Hotel Association, sets forth in this 
book the results and practices that have grown out of 
many years of dealing with personnel problems in hotel 
work. 


There are many valuable, practical ideas in this book 
for everyone interested in employer-employee relations. 
Job analysis is discussed; methods of training employees 
are given; the value of House Organs is dealt with; the 
importance of promoting health conditions is stressed; 
means of stimulating profitable relations are shown. 


An important book for every personnel executive. 


176 pages 5x75 Indexed 


Price $3.00 
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Are You Training Young Men 
for Important Jobs? 


If so, you will need a copy of 


Job Analysis 


and 
The Curriculum 


(With special reference to the training of printing executives) 


BY 
EDWARD K. STRONG, Jr., Professor of Educational Research, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
AND 
RICHARD 8S. UHRBROCK, Employment Supervisor, Traffic Department, 
Western Union Telegraph Company, New York City 


This book outlines a new method for the development of a 
curriculum for the training of young men to become commercial 
printing executives. 


Job Analysis and The Curriculum has such a broad appeal, 
however, that is interesting not only to printing executives, 
but to executives in every industry where new men must be 
trained for important jobs. 


This book is based on researches made at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology during 1920-1921 by a staff under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr. 


CLOTH $2.00 
PAPER $1.00 


Prices are net, postpaid. 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Journals and Books 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S.A 
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Personnel Administration 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by WILLIAM H. ROSSI and DIANA POWERS ROSSI, 
the latter of the Economics Division of the New York Public Library. 


First book of THE HUMAN RELATIONS SERIES 
Edited by H. C. METCALF, Ph.D. 
A Bibliography containing 3000 references covering the important contributions to the 
literature of human relations in industry which have been made since January, 1919. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION (459 titles) REWwARDs (525 titles) 

EMPLOYMENT (309 titles) ADMINISTRATIVE CORRELATION (160 titles) 
HEALTH AND SAFETY (391 titles) EDUCATION AND TRAINING (395 titles) 
EMPLOYE SERVICE (132 titles) Joint RELATIONS (220 titles) 


RESEARCH (168 titles) 
Index of Authors Index of Periodicals 


350 pages printed in large type; book bound in cloth, gold stamped 
Price, $5.00 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
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You can understand Einstein’s Theory 


THE COMMON SENSE 
OF THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY 


PAUL R. HEYL, Pu.D. 


Physicist, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 


Explains Einstein’s Theory of Relativity in simple, understandable 
language. Step by step the theory is unfolded in a manner that 
fascinates the attention. Many analogies are drawn to illustrate 
clearly the ideas. 


Every intelligent person who moves in educated society should have 
a common sense conception of this revolutionary theory. 


A little book to read in an hour of leisure and to enjoy running 
through again and again. 


PRICE, $1.00 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


| THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Journals 
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The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Organ of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
An Organization Concerned with Educational and Vocational Guidance 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN, Editor 


Published by The Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University, 1 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 


This Magazine has been recently established and is the only publication in the growing 
field of vocational guidance. It is our purpose to make it the efficient organ of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association through its service in the promotion and organ- 
ization of the country-wide and world-wide movement of vocational guidance. Member- 
ship in the Association includes subscription to the Magazine. 

Are you an administrator? This Magazine will bring you the constructive developments 
of vocational guidance, the great modern and sympathetic ally of education. 

Are youateacher? This Magazine will aid you in equipment for aad in your 
daily work. 

Are you a vocational counselor? This Magazine will, then, be setsameailiie to you. 

Are you a personnel officer? This Magazine will inform you upon the best practice in 
personnel work in business and industry. 

Are you a social, civic, or other worker for the good of the community? This Magazine 
will bring you timely information upon the service of vocational guidance to 
your work. 

Are you a friend of youth and of all struggling with life career choices and employ- 
ment problems? Then let this Magazine tell you what the foremost workers in the 
field are doing. 


Subscription price, $2.00 a year—25 cents a number 

















A MONUMENTAL WORK 


Studies in Human Biology - 


By RaymMonp PEARL 


Professor of Biometry and Vital Statistics, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Johns Hopkins Medical School 


The result of twenty years of scientific study 
of vital statistics and their applications to the 
development and life of mankind. 


A study of the influences of such vital factors 
as inheritance, environment, occupation, dis- 
ease, and war upon human progress. 


Every student of human philosophy will find 
here the answers to his most perplexing prob- 
lems. A book to stimulate thinking and one 
that may be continually referred to with untir- 
ing interest. 
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This journal is devoted to the scientific study of personnel, - “It.publishes original & 
researchesin the applied sciences that contribute to our knowledge and our steer i 
direction of people at work. i 

It is the official organ of the Personnel Research Federation and as sate will 
carry out the object of that organisation. This is announced in its constitution ~ 

as “the furtherance of research activities pertaining to personnel in industry, com- 
merce, education and government, wherever such researches are conducted in 2 
the spirit and with the methods of science.” ‘ 

Not only the expressed purpose of the Federation but the character and repu- ¥ 
tation of its:membership assures for the journal a high stientific and technical © 
standard, ‘The diversity in type of organization represented will help it to a © 
disinterested selection of studies and pursuit of them. The journal say " a 
vented from becoming narrowly specialized, $5 

Indeed it is the diversity in point of view and the matter of tééhinical back- © 
ground and equipment with which the various investigators come to: the study 4 
of personnel problems that points the need for an. authoritative scientific journal: © 
in this field.. Workers in the biological and medical sciences, psychologists, — 
psychiatrists, engineers and economists have all been making significant outed 
butions to our knowledge about human beings at work.~ --.: vf 

The journal renders a service not only in centralizinginformation about parka 
‘eaosttch, but also-by furnishing a continuous month by month accumulation off 
“puthoritativé material in this ficld. Progress here as elsewhere depends upon 
slow but. stable building of a foundation of scientific knowledge and techrique. 

Successful personne! administration consists in making éffective and satisfying | 

adjustments between men and their work. Such administration: demands judg~ 7 
ment based on knowledge of the conditions under which people: work productively | 
‘and happily. It is increasingly important for the administrator to know the | 
methods and results of scientific studies of the human being at.work. To make 
such studies currently available is one of the functions of the JOURWAL oF 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH. : 
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